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For the Companion. 


THE RIVERPARK REBELLION. 
By the author of ‘‘The Blind Brother.” 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 

A Hapless Holiday. 


Brede, Brightly and the larger boys leaped up, 
caught the top of the fence, and swung themselves 
over lightly, while others, unable to do this, ran 
along the base of it wildly, like frightened animals 
seeking a passage through, 

There was a board broken off at one place, and, 


one at a time, the smaller boys began to squeeze | 


through this narrow apertures Plumpy tried to 
get through here, but succeeded 
only in getting himself wedged 
tightly in the opening. After vigor- 


bank while the trains flashed by. Brede went on 
ahead, talking loudly, coarsely at times, telling 
what he should do in case ‘‘Old Sil’’ attempted to 
punish him, or any of his fellows. 

By and by they came to a tunnel in the face of 
an abrupt hill. The mouth of it was very dark, 
and the small, rectangular spot of light which 
marked the farther opening indicated that it was 
also very long. Some of the more foolhardy were 
for pushing on through it, but the timid ones 
stoutly demurred, and one frightened small boy 
began to ery. Then Brightly declared that he 
should not enter it, nor allow any one else to do 
so, if he could prevent him. 

So wiser counsels prevailed, and the company 
retraced their steps till they came to a narrow 








evidently not empty, ‘‘some'll be givin’ twice as | dinner coffee,’’ he said, soberly, ‘‘and some nuts 


much as others, an’ that won't be fair.’’ 

Drake was ready with an answer to the objec- 
tion. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘everybody gives all he’s got, 
an’ if he aint got anything, he don’t give any- 
thing—not now. An’ when we get back, we'll 
figure up what it all cost, an’ then every fellow’s 
got to pay his share, an’ you that pay more now’ll 
get that much more back.”’ 

This plan met the approval of the company, 
and all hands were immediately plunged into their 
owners’ pockets. 

It was not a wealthy assemblage. There were 
forty-one boys in the company, and the sum of 
their riches, which consisted largely of pennies 


and fruit; and I desire to remind you, as delicately 
as possible, that you have forgotten to furnish us 
with napkins and finger-bowls.”’ 

For a moment the store-keeper looked puzzled, 
but the shouts and laughter of the other boys 
soon convinced him that nothing more was really 
required. 

A straw hat was voted to Patchy, and purchased 
with money from the common fund; then the 
question arose again: What should be done next? 
Some of the boys, Brightly among the number, 
were in favor of turning back up the road toward 
Riverpark. They calculated that it would be 
| almost time for retreat before they could reach 
| there, if they should start immediately. This plan 
might have prevailed had not the 
store-keeper, anxious to find favor 








ous efforts, his comrades released 
him, making a way again for them- 
selves. 

When they had all passed through, 
the fat boy, fearful of being left 
behind, found a foothold on the 
broken board, and managed to climb 
by it to the top of the fence. Here 
he hung for a moment in ludicrous 
suspense, sawing the air with his 
hands, kicking lustily with both 
feet, and shouting at the top of his 
voice; then, losing his imperfect 
balance, he went toppling to the 
ground on the outside of the en- 
closure. 

The earth was soft, his body was 
elastic, and he was not even bruised ; 
but his great paper star was ruined 
beyond hope of repair. He scram- 
bled hastily to his feet, and ran 
clumsily after his comrades, who 
were gathered again into a single 
body, and were making a devious 
path across the hilly fields. Finally 
they struck into a country cross- 
road, and turned their faces toward 
the river. 

They hurried along, as if, by their 
own resolution, they had not the 
whole day before them for pleasure. 
They talked and laughed loudly as 
they went, but the ring of sincere enjoyment was 
not in their voices. 

Once they were suddenly alarmed by one of 
their number, who shouted that Colonel Silsbee 
was coming after them with a horse and buggy. 
On looking around, they did see a horse and 
buggy approaching them, but the man in the 
vehicle was not Colonel Silsbee. He looked won- 
deringly at them as he passed, and drove rapidly 
on. 

After a little time they crossed the tracks of the 
Hudson River Railroad, and kept on down to the 
river. A sloop was lying at the dock, taking on 
a load of sawed lumber, and the boys amused 
themselves for a short time running over the little 
vessel, and watching the dock-hands at their work. 
Some one proposed a boat-ride on the river; but 
this was clearly out of the question, as there were 
but two row-boats to be had there, and these 
would not contain half of the party. 

It was finally decided to go up to the railroad 
track and follow it down the river, keeping a 
sharp lookout for anything that might turn up in 
the way of diversion. 

Patchy had lost his cap somewhere, and Brightly 
tied his handkerchief over the child’s head to 
protect him from the hot rays of the sun. It 
gave him a comical appearance, and some of the 
larger boys began to make fun of him. The little 
fellow wanted to take it off, but Brightly turned 
savagely on the tormentors and shut them up, 
and ordered Patchy sternly to keep it on. 

The utter foolishness of the expedition was 
already beginning to impress itself on Brightly’s 
mind. Now that the step had been taken, the 
breach made, now that it was too late to turn 
back, he was just coming to a realization of the 
position in which he had placed himself. 

Moreover, the thought that this little boy, the 
youngest in the school, had been led into evil by 
the example and persuasion of such fellows as 
he,—fellows old enough to be responsible,—preyed 


upon his mind, as he walked silently along over 
the ties. 





He kept Patchy in sight, helping him across the 
short bridges, and holding him up against the 





BREDE’S BASE FLIGHT. 


lane at the edge of a piece of woods, and they 
turned up it toward the highway; but the un- 
fenced woods along this route were so cool and 
attractive, and the forest air was so sweet, that 
they all lay down under the shade of the trees to 
rest. 

Many of the lads were still laboring under deep 
excitement, but the tendency to loud talking and 
boisterous laughter had lessened, and the country 
stillness was scarcely broken by their noise. For 
most of them, indeed, this quiet hour among the 
shadows of the forest was the only bit of genuine 
enjoyment that they had during their entire out- 
ing. Even Brightly felt the calming influence of 
nature on his perturbed spirit. 

Brede had stretched himself lazily on the 
ground, and he and two or three others were 
smoking cigars which one of their number had 
thought to bring. There was no sign of serious 
thought in his face, nor of genuine enjoyment. 
He felt that he had crossed the Rubicon of dis- 
obedience ; he proposed now to indulge his vicious 
taste for rebellious freedom to the full. 

It was Plumpy who called the company to 
attention by the remark, “I’m hungry. Isn’t it 
about lunch-time ?” 

The few watches in the crowd were consulted, 
and it was discovered to be nearly noon. Every 
one was hungry, and every one said so. Then 
the question arose as to how, when and where 
food was to be obtained. 

Some one bethought him of a country store that 
he had once seen at a cross-road corner a little 
way down the main road, and it was resolved to 
go there. But who would buy the things to eat? 
| This question led to the evident necessity of fur- 
| ther plans, and Drake’s fertile mind quickly con- 

ceived a way out of the difficulty. 

| **Now, boys,”’ he said, *‘I’ll tell you what we’ve 
| got to do. Everybody’s got to turn his pockets 
| inside out, an’ give all the money he’s got to one 
| fellow. I should say give it to Captain Brede, 
| he’s the head man here, an’ let him be the 
| treasurer, an’ make the bargains an’ buy the 
things for us all.” 

| «But, suggested one, whose pockets were 








and fractional currency, was six dollars and fifty- 
four cents. Brede took the money, and the boys 
resumed their march. They went up to the high- 
way, and turned toward the south. It was a good 
mile to the country store, and it was long past 
noon when they reached it. They were all tired, 
too, and very hungry. 

Brede acted as spokesman for the party. 

‘We're out on a picnic to-day,’’ he explained, 
‘and we want a little something to eat; a kind of 
lunch, you know.” 

The store-keeper took a sugar-scoop out of a 
barrel and leaned on it for a minute, looking at 
the crowd that filled the space between his coun- 
ters as if uncertain whether they were friends or 
foes. 

“Well,” he said, finally, ‘“‘wha’ do ye want? 
We've got crackers an’ cheese, an’ that’s about 
all we hev got that'll go around among ye.” 

‘Well, boys,’’ inquired Brede, ‘“‘what do you 
say? Shall we have crackers and cheese ?”’ 

Every one assented, and the captain turned 
again to the store-keeper. 

‘‘How do you sell your crackers and cheese ?”’ 
he asked. 

‘Crackers is wuth a shillin’ a pound, an’ cheese 
is wuth two shillin’.”’ 

‘Well, how many pounds do you think it’d 
take for us ?”” 

“Oh, I don’ know. S’pose you try ten pounds 
o’ crackers an’ a couple or three pounds o” cheese, 
an’ if that aint enough,.why, they’s more here.” 

“All right, weigh it out.” 

The crackers were weighed out and distributed, 
the cheese cut into small pieces and laid on the 
counters, and the hungry lads helped themselves 
so liberally that it was not a great while before a 
fresh supply was called for. Brede paid for the 
lunch with an important air, and the store-keeper, 
who had hitherto appeared as if fearful that he 
was contracting a bad debt, suddenly relaxed into 
good-humor, and put on a more hospitable man- 
ner. 

“Anything else I can git for ye, young gentle- 
men?” he asked. 


Plumpy responded. ‘‘We’d like a little after- 
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in the eyes of his customers, made a 
suggestion which met with their 
immediate and hearty approval. 

““Mebbe,”” he said, reflectively, 
‘mebbe you young gentlemen ‘d 
like to go on down to New Hornbury 
an’ see the circus. ’Taint but a 
few mile below here. Them’s the 
advertisements up there,’’ pointing 
to the highly-colored show-bills 
hanging from the beams at the back 
of the store. 

The thought of a circus is always 
a pleasant one to boys, but to these 
boys, on this day, it presented a 
suggestive attractiveness that was 
wholly irresistible. They shouted 
as with one voice: ‘‘The circus! the 
circus! hurrah for the circus !”’ 

In two minutes the store at the 
country cross-roads was empty of 
human beings, and the store-keeper 
was standing on his porch watching 
the shouting and hurrying crowd of 
boys as they moved along the high- 
way, their faces still turned toward 
the south. The road was broad and 
smooth, and the anticipation of 
unusual pleasure so nerved their 
limbs and refreshed their spirits 
that they made very good time 
toward their new destination for the 
first few miles of the way. 

But weariness overtook them and their steps 
lagged before they were able to discern the flags 
floating from the tent-tops, before even the out- 
skirts of the town came upon their view. Finally 
Brede, who was in the lead, threw himself at full 
length on a shady bank, exclaiming: ‘I’m going 
to take a rest!” 

The other boys were not long in following his 
example. They were all tired, dusty and perspir- 
ing, and glad enough to get a minute's respite 
from their toilsome march, even at the risk of 
being late at the circus. 

An embarrassing thought came to Fryant: 

‘Have we got money enough to take us all in?” 
He asked: ‘‘How much is there left, cap ?”’ 

Brede made a hasty calculation on the sleeve of 
his white cuff. ‘Four dollars and thirty-three 
cents,’’ he replied. 

‘How much does it cost to get in?’’ some one 
asked. 

Fryant answered, promptly: 
apiece.”” 

“Let me see,’’ said the questioner, ‘that °d be— 
Brede, you figure it.” 

“That would be,’’ responded Brede, slowly, 
marking again on his cuff, “twenty dollars and 
fifty cents for the crowd.” 

A look of consternation came upon all faces. 

“That settles it!’’ exclaimed Brightly, ‘‘we can’t 
goin.’’ Indeed, he was rather glad of it. There 
would be some excuse now for turning back 
toward home. He feared lest the company, by 
inconsiderate action, should make it impossible to 
reach Riverpark before night. 

‘But,’ said Fryant, after a moment of com- 
parative silence, ‘there are half of us who are 
young enough to go in at half-price.” 

“And they always give schools a reduction,” 
added another. 

“And their old show must be half-out by 
this time, anyway,’’ said a third, consulting his 
watch. 

“But there’s Plumpy,” said Drake, in whom 
not even the seriousness of the emergency could 
wholly quench the spirit of fun. ‘‘Plumpy’s as 








“Fifty cents 





big as any five of us, an’ it’d cost two dollars 
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an’ a half to get him in, anyway, and they’d have | 
to cut the canvas to do it, at that.’’ 

Patchy had lately been reading the story of 
Joseph and his brethren. 

‘“Le’s sell Plumpy to the Lishmalites for a 
freak !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘an’ go into the show on | 
the money.” 

There was a general shout at this, in which | 
Plumpy joined, and after that the fat boy bore the | 
added title, ‘The Freak.” 

“Well,” cried Brede, petulantly, ‘‘there’s no 
time for fooling. Shall we goon? What do you 
say ?”” 

“*Yes,’’ came the answer from nearly every one. 
*Go on.” 

“Come along, then!”’ 

Brede led the way and the tired stragglers 
started out once more in his wake. At the very 
next turn in the road they discovered the town of 
New Hornbury, and to their ears came faintly the 
inspiring strains of music from the band. They 
hurried on, to find that the circus tents were set up 
in the southerly suburbs of the town. It was 
nearly four o’clock when they reached the ground, 
and some one told them that the show had been 
in progress for more than an hour. 

Brede and Fryant held a hasty conference with 
one of the managers who chanced to be in the 
ticket-seller’s wagon, and explained the situation 
to him in a few words. 

‘‘How much money has your crowd got?’ he 
asked. Brede told him. ‘Well, give us three 
dollars,’’ he said. 

Then, as the money was paid to him, stepping 
down from the wagon, he continued: ‘Never 
mind the tickets ; come along with me.” 

He led the party through the entrance of the 
main tent, and piloted them to seats in the high 
back rows on the farther side of the arena. 

There was still a good hour left of the perform- 
ance, and those of the boys who were not too tired 
to enjoy anything seemed to derive some pleasure 
from the exhibition. But poor little Patchy, over- 
come by heat and fatigue, fell asleep in Brightly’s 
arms long before the last gorgeous procession had 
made its final exit. 

When the party came out of the menagerie tent, 


COMPANION. | 





party understood the meaning of his conduct | 
now, and every breast was filled with sudden 
indignation. He was playing the part of traitor | 
and coward at a most critical moment. 

The water curled and foamed under the oars of 
the rowers in the foremost boat as it was backed 
speedily to the landing. Brightly leaped lightly 
to the dock, and, followed by a half-dozen others, 
gave chase to the retreating captain. Brede saw 
them coming and broke into a run. 

Already the whistle of the approaching train 
was in his ears, and the next minute it rumbled 
by him and pulled up at the station. He knew 
that if he could reach it, and get on board, he 
could protect himself from his pursuers during 
the minute that might elapse before it should be 
again under way. He redoubled his efforts. 

The bell rang for the train to move. The rear 
car was not fifty feet ahead of him, but behind 
him he heard fleet steps and quick breathing, and 
he knew that Brightly was at his heels. 

HoMER GREENE. 
(To be continued.) 


— +o — 
WITHOUT SYMPATHY. 


How poor a life, where aye tells no story, 
Whose pathways reach no shrine, 
Which, free from suffering, misses, too, the glory 
Of sympathies divine! . 
—Christian Union, 
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For the Companion, 


AUNT ABBIE’S BROOCH. 


| “I think you might lend me that old brooch, Aunt 
Abbie! It is just what I need to complete my cos- 
tume.” 

Becky Alger turned from the window where she 
had been standing for the last half-hour, and began 
to walk up and down the floor. A very discontented 
look was on her pretty face. 

“Well, I won’t lend it, so you needn’t ask me 
again,” said Miss Abbie, who was carefully and 
conscientiously darning a small hole in a pair of old 
black cotton gloves. ‘The young people of the 
present day are beyond my comprehension. The 
idea of your wanting to flaunt around in a public 
place in anything so sacred as that brooch!” 

“IT wouldn’t flaunt it. I’'d simply pin my collar 





some time after the close of the performance, it | 


was nearly six o’clock. Struggling away from 


. | 
the outpouring mass of people, they gathered at 


one side of the circus ground for consultation. 

What was to be done now? They were all very 
tired and very hungry. In an hour darkness 
would set in and they were ten miles from home. 
They had left of their common fund only a dollar 
and thirty-three cents; not enough to hire con- 
veyances to take them to Riverpark ; not enough 
to pay their passage by either boat or cars; not 
enough to pay for beds to sleep on here; not even 
enough to buy for their supper so poor a meal 
as they had eaten at mid-day. The situation was 
a serious one. There was no jesting now. Every 
tired face was sober and anxious in its aspect. 

Brede was sullen, and answered questions in 
petulant monosyllables, or refused to answer at 
all. Brightly saw the impossibility of getting 
these foot-sore lads back to Riverpark through 
the darkness of night, and could suggest nothing 
better than that they should remain where they 
were until morning. The prospect was, indeed, 
disheartening. 

Then one of the boys spoke up who had, hith- 
erto, said very little. His name was Gliick, and 
he was of German descent. His home was in the 
city of Newburg, about six miles farther down, 
on the other side of the Hudson. 

“I have an uncle,”’ he said, ‘a farmer, who 
lives across the river about a mile below here. If 
you boys have a mind to go over there with me 
we can get a roof to sleep under, and something 
for supper and breakfast, and he’ll trust me for 
the bill.” 

The suggestion was adopted at once. It seemed 
to be a sure way out of the present difficulty. 
Brede alone remained sullen and silent. The party 
moved up the street and then down to the dock. 
There was a row-boat ferry there, and, after much 
dickering, the proprietor of it agreed to take them 
across tke river for six shillings. 

Brede inquired privately of a man standing by, 
when the next train would go north, and, learning 
that it was due at New Hornbury in about ten 
minutes, he became animated with a sudden 
desire to get the boats loaded and started as 
quickly as possible. He took charge of the pro- 
ceeding and hurried it along vigorously. 

The first boat, in which Brightly had embarked 
with the smaller boys, had already been pushed 
off, and the strong young man who managed it 
was heading it down the river against the tide. 
In the second boat the proprietor of the ferry 
seated himself at the oars. 

‘All ready !”’ cried Brede, still standing on the 
dock, “push off !”” 

“Aint you goin’ yourself?” inquired the man. 

“No; push off, I say!’ 

The ferryman, with a sweep of his oars, placed 
a broad band of foaming water between the boat 
and the landing. Then some one, recovering from 
sudden amazement, pointed at Brede and shouted : 

**He’s got the money !” 

The shout aroused Brightly in the forward boat. 
He took in the situation at a glance. 

“Stop!”’ he cried to the rowers; 
back—back—quick—to the landing !”’ 

Brede had already turned and was hastening up 
the dock toward the railroad station, The whole 


“stop! turn 


with it, and it’s just what I need. Really, Aunt 
| Abbie, I can’t get along without it.” 
“You'll have to,” rejoined Miss Abbie, grimly, 
| “for I’ve no intention of lending it to you, nd’ matter 
how much you talk. Why, I don’t wear that brooch 
myself, except on rare occasions. If I let you have 
it, I shouldn’t know a minute’s peace all the time 
you were gone. You'd be sure to lose it.” 

“If you thought I wouldn’t lose it, would you lend 
it to me, Aunt Abbie?” 

“Perhaps so; but as you are no doubt aware, 
Rebecca, you are careless to the last degree. I’ve 
always regretted my folly in letting you take that 
lace handker—” 

“O Aunt Abbie,” interrupted Becky, impatiently, 
“that was five years ago! I was only a child then. 
You ought not to bring that up now. I promise I 
won’t lose the brooch.” 

“You are quite safe in promising; you won’t have 
a chance to lose it,” said Miss Abbie, with a little 
laugh that irritated Becky. “I could replace the 
handkerchief, but never the brooch.” 

Becky gave a long sigh, gathered up her sewing 
materials, which were scattered on every chair and 
table in the room, and went out. She was going 
upstairs, but changed her mind, and went into the 
kitchen, where her sister Amy was making cake. 

“There’s an expression on your face that tells me 
that you and Aunt Abbie have been talking brooch 
again,’’ said Amy, as her sister came and stood be- 
side her. ‘*What is the use of it, Becky? You know 
she never changes her mind about anything.” 

“I know it; this was a last attempt,” answered 
Becky, disconsolately. “But how am I to fasten 
that lace collar in front?” 

“You'll have to use a common pin. It wouldn’t 
do to put on anything modern,” said Amy, measur- 
ing a cup of white sugar. 

“Aunt Abbie has a heart of stone!” cried Becky. 
“As if I could lose the old brooch!” 

“Well, Becky, you know you are rather careless; 
you must admit that,” said Amy, very gently. “Aunt 
Abbie can’t forget that you lost her best lace hand- 
kerchief five years ago.” 

“Oh, I’m sick of hearing about my carelessness 
and that wretched lace handkerchief!’ and Becky 
dropped into a chair. “I wish I had never consented 
to go into this concert. It has been all worry from 
the very beginning.” 

“They couldn’t get along without you, Becky; you 
know that. And your costume will be the prettiest 
there. That old brocade would stand alone.” 

But Becky only sighed again, and her countenance 
did not lighten. She felt that nothing could comfort 
her now. She had taken the most intense interest 
in the Old Folks’ Concert, and had been as gay as a 
lark over the fashioning of the dress she was to 
wear, until, in an unfortunate moment, she had re- 
membered Aunt Abbie’s brooch, and had asked to 
vorrow it. 

Miss Abbie had refused point-blank even to con- 
sider the request; but Becky was a girl who, when 
she set her heart on a thing, could not endure disap- 
pointment, and she had argued and pleaded with 


said Becky, who was engaged in powdering her 
dusky head very liberally. ‘““And—and won’t you 
let me have that brooch?” 

“Yes, when I’m ready to say good-by to it forever,” 
answered Miss Abbie. “By that time you’ll have 
learned to be more careful of things,” and she went 
away on her neighborly errand. 

Becky stamped her foot in vexation. 

“T wish I hadn’t asked her again!” she thought. 
“T wish I’d never seen the hateful brooch!” 

When she was all dressed, she was obliged to 
acknowledge to herself that she looked very well 
indeed. The old-fashioned gown was very becom- 
ing, and the delicate lace of the wide collar softened 
her complexion. If she only had the brooch to 
fasten it! 

“T’ll see how it looks on me, anyway. Aunt Abbie 
couldn’t object to my trying it on,’ she thought. 
She threw her cloak and nubia over her arm, and 
crossed the hall to her aunt’s room, which was just 
opposite her own. 

Miss Abigail never locked her bureau drawers, 
and in the upper one was the small faded velvet case 
containing the brooch. It was a very handsome 
piece of jewelry. Pearls and small diamonds sur- 
rounded the antiquated picture of Becky’s great- 
grandfather, and the gold rim was heavily chased. 
Becky lost no time in pinning this ancient heirloom 
to her collar, and then gazed at herself in the glass 
with much complacency. How the diamonds spar- 
kled! The brooch seemed to enrich her whole 
costume. 

“T might wear it, anyhow. I shall be back long 
before Aunt Abbie, and she will never know. Oh, 
it is such a temptation!’ thought poor Becky. 

It was, however, 2 temptation that would not, 
probably, have been yielded to had not Amy’s voice 
at that moment called to her from the foot of the 
stairs: “The carriage has come, Becky. They’re 
waiting for you.” 

Becky hesitated just an instant. Then — 

“T will wear it!” she muttered, and thrusting the 
ease back into the drawer, she turned out the gas, 
caught up her cloak, and rushed downstairs. 

**Let me see how you look,” said Amy. 

But Becky, flushing hotly with the consciousness 
of the borrowed piece of jewelry at her throat, said 
she couldn’t stop, and hurried out to the carriage 
waiting at the gate. 

The concert was to be given in the Town Hall. A 
dressing-room had been fitted up at one end, and 
into this Becky, with half a dozen other girls, was 
ushered on her arrival. A temporary dressing-table 
had been made of a large table, over which hung a 
mirror, and about this the girls crowded as soon as 
they removed their wraps. 

“We have no time to waste. It is almost eight 
o’clock,”’ said Carol Cresson, as she gave a finishing 
pat to her hair, and away she hurried, followed by 
all except Becky, who had taken off the brooch in 
order to put the lace collar a little lower down, and 
had been waiting a chance to get before the glass. 

“OQ Becky,” cried some one behind her, “I’m so 
late! Do help me! Just tie this horrid bow! I 
can’t do a thing with it, my fingers are so cold!” 

She turned and saw Florrie Goddard, who had just 
come in, and was throwing off her cloak and nubia. 
Becky lent her aid at once, and was pulling out the 
loops of the bow when Mr. Starr, the stage manager, 
put his head in at the door. 

“Young ladies, we are waiting for you,” he said. 
“Come; the curtain is about to rise.” 

Both girls followed him immediately, all in a 
flutter of excitement, and Becky did not think of 
the brooch again until, in the middle of the second 
song, she happened to put her hand to her throat. 
The shock of discovering that the brooch was not 
there made her brain reel. Every particle of color 
left her cheeks, and the song died on her lips. 

She went through her part mechanically after that, 
not conscious what she was doing. People in the 
audience said they had never heard her sing so 
badly, and wondered what made her so white. How 
thankful she was when at last she was able to leave 
the stage! She seized upon a small boy in one of 
the wings, and with the promise of a reward of fifty 
cents, sent him in search of the missing brooch. 

With what agonizing impatience she waited his 
return—only to be told that the article could not be 
found. 

“Tt must be there!” she said, frantically. “I'll 
go myself and look.” 

But her looking was in vain. The brooch had 
disappeared. 

Poor Becky! what she suffered can be easily imag- 
ined. She looked like the ghost of her bright, happy 
self when, at eleven o’clock, she reached home, and 
hurried upstairs to her sister’s room. Amy had re- 
tired, but sprang up, lighted the gas, and unlocked 
the door when she heard Becky’s imperious knock. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Becky?” she cried. 
**You’re as white as a sheet.” 

“I feel worse than I look,” said poor Becky. 
“Amy, something dreadful has happened; I’ve lost 

Aunt Abbie’s brooch.” 

“Lost Aunt Abbie’s brooch!” repeated Amy, sink- 
ing into the nearest chair. “Becky, you surely 
never —”’ 

“Yes, I did. I borrowed it without her leave. It 
was awful, I know, but I wanted it so much. O 
Amy, don’t look like that. I feel bad enough as it 
is.”* 

And then Becky, heedless of her dainty silk dress, 
threw herself on the bed, and wept until she was 
almost hysterical. Amy tried to soothe her, of course, 
but could say nothing comforting. Indeed, comfort 





Miss Abbie until the old lady was out of patience. 

The concert was to take place on Thursday night, 
and Becky hoped against conviction that her aunt 
would relent; but the old lady was obdurate to the 
last. 

Miss Abbie had intended to go to the concert, but 
while Becky was dressing, she put her head in at 
the door to say that she had been sent for to sit 
up with Mrs. Mills, a friend who had been ill for a 
long time. 

“So I shall not be able to hear you sing, Becky,” 
she added, ‘“‘and I can’t even stay now to see how 
you'll look in that brocade dress. You ought to have 
let me see you try it on.”’ 

“I'll put it on for you to-morrow, Aunt Abbie,” 





of any kind was out of the question, for the terrible 
fact remained that the brooch was lost and would in 
all probability never be seen again. And the thought 
that Aunt Abbie must be told weighed on both the 
girls like a nightmare. 

“But you needn’t tell her to-night,” said Amy, 
“for she has been in bed two hours, at least. She 
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“T can’t tell her,” the poor girl would say when 
Amy urged her not to put off the evil hour any 
longer. ‘‘You know how she’ll look; she’ll wither 
me with one glance. I shall never have another 
happy hour after she knows about that brooch.” 
“You’re not having many happy hours now, I 
think,” rejoined Amy. “And she must be told 
some time, Becky.” 

Becky groaned. 

“Just the fact of losing the brooch is enough to 
make me wretched all my life,” she said. ‘But to 
have to tell Aunt Abbie—that is ewful! Amy, I was 
weighed yesterday, and I’ve lost three pounds. 
Now don’t tell me I haven’t suffered. It’s a wonder 
my hair hasn’t turned white.” 

Five days after the concert Aunt Abbie announced 
at breakfast that she had accepted an invitation to 
visit a friend in an adjoining town, and would leave 
home the following morning. 

“T’ll get my things ready at once,” she said. 
“Becky, you can lend me your large satchel. I'll be 
gone so short a time it isn’t worth while to take a 
trunk.” 

Becky went upstairs after breakfast to get the 
satchel, and Amy, who was dusting the balusters, 
followed her into her room, and carefully closed the 
door. 

“Becky, you’ll have to tel] her now,” she said. 
“There’s no help for it, for she always takes that 
brooch when she goes visiting.” 

“Yes, I know it,’”’ said Becky, in a voice of hope- 
less despair. “I thought of that the moment she 
spoke about going.” 

“Perhaps she won’t be as severe as you think,” 
said Amy, trying to say something comforting. 

To this Becky made no answer save by a look. 
She took the satchel out of the closet, stood for a 
moment gazing at it vacantly, and then went straight 
into her aunt’s room. 

Miss Abigail was sitting by a window, sorting out 
from a box full of handkerchiefs those she desired 
to take with her. She looked up and smiled pleas- 
antly as Becky entered. 

“Oh, you’ve brought the satchel,” she said. 
much obliged.” 

“You needn’t be,’ burst out Becky, desperately. 
“You needn’t be obliged to me for anything, Aunt 
Abbie. You’ll just hate me when I tell you some- 
thing. Oh, I can’t bear to tell you—it seems so 
awful—and I know just how you’ll feel. But—but— 
I took your brooch that night of the concert, Aunt 
Abbie. I did want it so much, and I was sure I 
wouldn’t lose it, and—and I did lose it. I put it 
down on the dressing-table for a moment while I 
tied a bow for Florrie Goddard, and Mr. Starr came 
to hurry us; and so I went off and forgot it. I know 
you'll never, never forgive me, Aunt Abbie. Your 
precious brooch! There’s nothing I can ever do to 
make up for it. Oh, Iam so wretched over it. I’ve 
nearly died.” 

She paused, choked with sobs, and with the tears 
streaming down her face. She expected a torrent 
of angry words, a terrible blast of bitter reproach; 
but nothing of the kind came. Miss Abbie did not 
even look up. She went on quietly sorting handker 
chiefs. 

Becky stopped crying, and stared at her, amazed. 

“Aunt Abbie, you can’t have heard what I’ve been 
telling you!” she said. “Oh, how can you be so 
calm! If you only knew what I’ve suffered these 
last few days!” 

“I do know,” said Miss Abbie, quickly. 
seen you suffering.” 

“But you didn’t know why I —” 

“Yes, I did,” interrupted Miss Abbie. 
all about it.” 

“Knew I’d lost your brooch! 
you speak to me about it? 
speaking ?”’ 

“There was no need of it. I thought it better to 
let you speak tome. And I wasn’t much disturbed, 
for’’—here Miss Abbie rose and went to her bureau— 
“here is the brooch,” and she took out the faded 
velvet case with a little flourish, and displayed the 
ancient heirloom on its satin bed. 

“Oh, isit really, really?’’ cried Becky, hysterically. 
“Where did you find it, Aunt Abbie?” 

“On the table in that dressing-room at the Town 
Hall,” answered Miss Abbie, slowly and distinctly. 
“TI found, on going to Mrs. Mills’s, that her sister 
had arrived unexpectedly, and that therefore I 
wasn’t needed. So I concluded to carry out my 
original intention and go to the concert. On reach- 
ing the hall I went into the dressing-room to put my 
bonnet straight,—a man having run into me and 
knocked it to one side,—and the first thing I saw on 
the table was my brooch,” with severe emphasis. 
“T was so upset that I had to go home, and didn’t 
stop for the concert at all. Of course I knew you 
must have taken the brooch, and with your usual 
carelessness —’’ 

“QO Aunt Abbie, I'll never, never be careless 
again!” cried Becky, laughing and crying together 
as she rushed to her aunt and threw her arms about 
her. ‘This has been a lesson to me.” 

“Tt ought to be, goodness knows,” said Miss Abbie. 
“And, Becky, I'll tell you what I'll do.” 

“What?” asked Becky, eagerly, wiping away her 
tears. 

“If this should really prove to be a lesson to you, 
if you never are careless again, I’ll leave you this 
brooch in my will. You don’t deserve it, but—I’ll 
do it.” FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 
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SACRIFICES TO VOLCANOES. 


Lake Tlopango, in San Salvador, is frequently the 
seat of volcanic eruptions. The level of the lake 
has often changed. In 1880 the surface level fell 
more than thirty-four feet, leaving exposed stumps 
of trees encrusted with calcareous deposits. It was 
before the last eruption well stocked with fish. At 
times an eruption of sulphurous gases partly asphyx- 








| didn’t have to sit up with Mrs. Mills, after all.” 

Becky was so pale, so nervous and so depressed 
during the next few days that Amy wondered Aunt 
Abbie did not remark upon it. But the old lady 
apparently did not notice it. Every morning when 


Becky rose she said to herself, “I'll tell her to-day,” | 


but when night came, the terrible confession had not 
been made. The longer she deferred it the greater 
grew her dread of making it. 


iated the fish, driving them to the shores, where they 
fell a prey to the fishermen. What the fishermen 
| did on occasions of greater disturbances is told by a 
Guatemalian journal. 

The people of the pueblos around the lake say 
that when the earthquakes came from the lake, 
which they knew by the disappearance of the fish, it 
was a sign that the monster lord of those regions, 
| who dwelt in the depths of the lake, was eating the 
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fish, and probably would consume them all shortly, 
unless provided with a more delicate and juicy diet 
worthy of his power and voracity, for they say that 
the monster only eats fish as men eat fruit—to re. 
fresh, and allay hunger. 

The natives, deeply afflicted by the fish famine, the 
failure of an article of commerce and their ordinary 
diet, collected at the command of their chiefs. 
Then the sorcerers commanded the people to throw 
flowers and fruit into the lake; if the tremblings 
continued, they were to cast in animals, which must 
be caught alive and cast living into the water, and 
a failure to observe this injunction was to be visited 
with the penalty of death. 

If some days passed and the tremors continued, 
and the fish did not come out of their caves, the 
sorcerers took a girl of from six to nine years old, 
decked her with flowers, and at midnight took her 
to the middle of the lake and cast her in, bound 
hand and foot, with a stone fast to her neck. The 
next day, if the child appeared upon the surface and 
the tremors continued, another victim was cast into 
the lake with the same ceremonies. 

Even in the years 1861 and 1862, when the narrator 
visited these towns, he was told, though with much 
reserve, that this barbarous custom was still kept up 
to prevent the failure of the fish. 





~~ 
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For the Companion. 


BOYER’S STRATAGEM. 


Prior to 1857 a large tract of lake territory lying 
between the Upper Des Moines and the Big Sioux 
Rivers was infested by one of the most villainous 
bands of Indian outlaws which the Indian policy of 
the goverument has ever called into being. It was 
the band of eleven, led by Inkpaduta,— Scarlet 
Point,—who, in the winter of ’57, massacred a half- 
hundred settlers in their scattered cabins about 
Okoboji, Spirit and Pelican Lakes, and carried a 


number of women into a captivity far worse than | 


death. 

These Indians, disaffected Wapekuta Sioux, had 
been outlawed from their own tribe for the murder 
of their chief, Tosagi. They were the pest and terror 
of settlers in Middle and Western Iowa from the 
time that scattering colonies first came in, until 
their depredations and atrocities culminated in the 
Spirit Lake Massacre. On that occasion whole set- 
tlements were annihilated, their inhabitants being 
generally taken by surprise, and killed inside their 
snowbound cabins. 

Previous to this massacre, which resulted in the 
capture and punishment of a part of them and the 
disbanding of the rest, these Indians subsisted by 
begging and plundering among the frontier settle- 
ments, by hunting and fishing about the Northern 
lakes, and by a sort of blackmail upon the Wapeku- 
tas, whose village was in the pipe-stone region. 

The village of Inkpaduta was on the Upper Des 
Moines, near the Minnesota line. It was more than 
a hundred miles from any settlement, until the ill- 
fated squatters of the Spirit Lake tragedy settled 
about the lakes. There were no troops stationed 
within a week’s march, and the frontier settlements 
were too weak and scattered to offer organized re- 
sistance. 

Occasionally bold trappers, in spite of numerous 
warnings of the danger, established and maintained 
their trapping-grounds within the hunting circuit of 
Inkpaduta’s band. Among them was Jake Boyer, a 
fearless frontiersman, who went among Indians 
regardless of danger—one of the sort of adven- 
turers whom, strangely enough, the savages seldom 
molested. 

Jake knew Inkpaduta and his followers. He visited 
their village every fall and spring to trade ammuni- 
tion or trinkets for furs. 

On one of these excursions he carried a double- 
barrelled rifle which he had bought in Dubuque. 
It was a fine weapon of German pattern, silver- 
mounted, and had cost him a hundred dollars. The 
Indians were much taken with this gun, and one of 
them, Feto Atanka,—Big Face,—wanted to swap a 
pony forit. Boyer told him that nothing less than 
twenty-five prime mink skins would get the gun; 
that when he could produce so many whole skins, 
smooth and white inside, he would swap. These 
terms of trade were made known by signs and by 
the use of such simple English words as the Indians 
understood. 

A few months later, in autumn, Boyer was visited 
at his cabin on the Ocheyedan by several of Inkpa- 
duta’s band, among them Husan,—One Leg, — 
Makpi Opetu,—Fire Cloud,—a son of the chief, and 
Big Face. Boyer found them squatted in front of 
his dugout upon the side of a bluff, as he came in 
from a morning round of his traps. They rose as he 
approached with his rifle across his shoulder. 
a friendly round of “How-Hows!” Big Face drew 
from his blanket a bundle of black-looking skins. 
“Huh!” said he. ‘Me bling um mink, you give um 
up gun.” 

Jake saw at once that the mink were warm-weather 
skins and worthless. No doubt they were the pelts 
of all the minks taken or shot by the members of 


the band during the summer and early fall months, | 


and had been entrusted to Big Face in order that so 
fine a rifle might belong to one of the band. 

The trapper drew back, and shook his head in 
refusal to receive the skins. He was about to ex- 
plain, what they perfectly knew to be true, that the 
pelts were of no account, when, with a sudden 
spring, Big Face was upon him. ‘The others in- 
Stantly sprang forward also, and Boyer’s rifle was 
wrenched from him. When he was forced to let go 
his gun, he dodged quickly into a thicket of bushes 
which grew up to the door of his habitation. 

The Indians fired several shots after him, but he 
was not harmed. He reached his canoe, in which 
he kept a squirrel rifle for shooting muskrat and 
other small game, secured the weapon, and made 
his escape through the tall grass of the bottom, 
whither the Indians did not pursue him. 

He made his way to a settlement sixty miles dis- 
tant, and tried to raise a party to go and hunt Inkpa- 
duta’s band, and drive them out of the region; but 
he could not find half a dozen men within a circuit 
of thirty miles who had interest enough in his cause 
to make it their own. But he found one adventurous 
fellow, who went back with him to his trapping- 
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grounds on the Ocheyedan. Upon reaching the 
dugout, they found, to their surprise, that its con- 
tents had not been disturbed. Lying inside the door 
was the identical pack of worthless mink skins 
which Big Face had brought to trade for the rifle. 
The traps were also all in their places. 

Evidently the Indians had been somewhat alarmed 
after Jake’s escape, and wished to leave the impres- 
sion that they had been dealing in good faith, and 
had kept to the letter the bargain which had been 
made for the gun. 

This fact gave Boyer confidence, and he boldly set 
about his trapping again, determined to watch his 
opportunity, outwit the Indians, and recover his 

valuable rifle. During the next month he busied his 
| brain every day with schemes, and finally hit upon a 
| plan which he determined to carry out at once. 
Leaving his companion in charge of the dugout 
and the trapping, he set out for Fort Dodge with 
| two small ponies packed with the fall catch. At the 
| Fort, which was merely a frontier trading station, he 
}sold his furs, procured ammunition, blankets and 
some trinkets to trade upon, and set out for Inkpa- 
| duta’s village, as he had been in the habit of doing 
at that season of the year. 

In spite of all that had happened, he expected to 
make the savages believe that he was still friendly 
to them, and could not afford to lose their fur trade 
for such trifles as the loss of his rifle and the attempt 
on his life. He did not believe they would dare 
injure him again, for they would surely know that 
he had spread the story of their attack upon him at 
the settlements, and his going to them directly from 
the Fort would naturally make them cautious how 
they offended him. After getting among them, he 
hoped to recover his much prized rifle by a strata- 
gem. 

He found only a few old squaws and children at 
the Des Moines village, but was informed that the 
bucks were camped at Lost Island Lake, where they 
had gone to hunt for elk. 

It was but a half-day’s ride to the place, and he 
discovered the tepées of the band as he approached 
the lake shore at sunset. The most of the Indians 
had got in from the day’s hunt, and, as he rode up, 














look for the elk herd, which was sighted before | 
night. | 

A plan of the hunt was determined on before they 
slept, and as Jake was consulted, he so managed that 
he was to be of the party. They were to go in three 
squads enclosing the band in a triangle, in which rode 
Big Face with Inkpaduta and one of the chief’s sons, 
Roaring Cloud, or Makpeahotoman. 

Big Face had made no attempt to conceal the rifle 
which was still in his possession; in fact he had 
carried it with a good deal of flourish and display, 
evidently proud of owning such a piece of property. | 

Before daylight next morning the hunting parties 
were mounted, and circling the region where the elk 
had been seen. There was a keen wind blowing 
from the northwest, and as the elk were in that 
direction the herd was surrounded without difficulty. 
Two parties converged, one from the north, another 
from the west, and the third, in which was Jake, 
moved slowly forward from the southeast. 

It was the plan that the herd should be driven 
toward this last party, who were to rush in upon 
their front and turn them about. This would bring 
the whole hunting party upon them. 

In one respect the plan was perfect. At about 
sunrise the big drove was seen by Inkpaduta’s party, 
and Boyer observed, with no little satisfaction, that 
the elk were coming directly toward him. 

They came right on without seeming to see the 
hunters, who had spread a little and lay close along 
the backs of their ponies. 

There were more than two hundred elk, and Boyer 
said it was a splendid sight to see them come on, the 
bulls in the lead, “‘an acre of branchin’ horns”, as 
he expressed it, ‘movin’ down swift like the front 
of the wind in a blizzard.” 

When the foremost elk were within gunshot, the 
Indians straightened up and with loud yells dashed 
their ponies at the face of the herd. But instead of 
turning, the whole bunch spread out like a fan and 
went by like a shot, scattering continually as they 
sped on. 

The Indians whirled their ponies and gave chase, 
having fired several ineffective shots, and as each 
selected his game the manceuvre drew them rapidly 
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| were lying about the fires, waiting for the women to | apart. This was precisely what Boyer had hoped 


| boil some meat for their evening meal. 

They got up and gave some grunts of surprise as 
|he approached, but immediately broke into most 
| cordial ““How-How’s!” and grinned in a way that 
| betrayed their pleasure that he should come among 
| them in so friendly a fashion. He had always dealt 
| more fairly with them than traders were in the habit 
| of doing. 
| Big Face, One Leg and Inkpaduta were among 
| those who greeted him. He shook hands with all, 
telling them he had come to “swap” again, and 
acted as though nothing had happened. They were 
immensely pleased, and one of the young bucks 
j assisted him in unpacking and then picketed his 

ponies with their own. 

That evening and the next morning were spent in 
| trade; and fora half-dozen red blankets, some ammu- 
nition and beads, Jake came into possession of all 


the beaver, mink and muskrat skins the Indians had. | 


After the swap had been completed to the satis- 
faction of all parties, Jake proposed to Inkpaduta 
that he and a picked number of his men should ride 


over to his tepée on the Ocheyedan,—a little more | 


| than a half-day’s ride,—and hunt elk at the head 
| waters of Stony Creek, where he knew that a big 
herd of them were feeding. 

He had no winter’s meat laid in, he told the chief, 
| and since he had traded his large gun to Big Face 
| he had no rifle that carried a ball large enough to 
kill an elk. 
kill him—Jake—two big elk, he would give the chief 
the smallest pony he had brought with him. 


| 
| 


| he now circled his pony about, sprang to the ground | 


| 
| 


| of the herd. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





. . | 
If he would go over with his men and 


Inkpaduta was taken with the offer, and evidently | 


took all the trapper had said in sincerity. He con- 
sulted his bucks and found them all eager to go, as 
the white man had described the herd as a big one. 

The camp was hastily struck and the whole party 
set out for Jake’s head-quarters, where they arrived 
that evening and camped for the night. Jake had 
told Inkpaduta of his partner who, he said, had no 
gun but an old musket that would only shoot small 
shot. 

That night, when they were alone in the dugout, 
Jake instructed Williams, his partner, that as soon 
as the party should have got out of sight he was to 
pack what furs he could on the pony left him, cache 
the rest with the traps, and make haste for the near- 
est settlement on the Little Sioux. 

Next day, at noon, the hunters were camped near 
the source of the Stony, and scouts were sent out to 








INDIANS FORCE A TRADE. 


for, and he followed Big Face, keeping him all the 
time in view. The Indian soon overtook a fat cow- 
elk, whose calf got in her way and impeded her 
progress. Big Face rode alongside, shoved the muz- 
zle of his gun almost against the cow’s side, and 
killed her instantly. 

He had fired one barrel before, and with a whoop 





and stood over the dead elk, evidently satisfied with 
his morning’s work. 

This was not what Boyer wanted at all, for there | 
were still other Indians in sight. In fact, nearly the 
whole party was by this time racing along in pursuit 


But, knowing that he had not a moment to spare 
if he would allay suspicion and catch Big Face with 
unloaded gun, he drew up alongside. Quickly dis- 
mounting, he stepped in front of the Indian and 
covered him with the light rifle, which he had not 
unloaded. 

“Give me my gun or I’ll shoot,” said the trapper, 
sharply. 

Big Face saw that he was tricked, and that Boyer 
had the best of him. Like all of his kind he was a 
coward at heart, and with a sickly grin of fear he | 
laid the ill-gotten rifle against the elk’s body and 
stepped back. 

“Now, let go that pony and walk off!”? commanded 
Jake, with a meaning gesture. The Indian obeyed, 
and hurried away toward the retreating elk at a pace 
the meaning of which Boyer knew well. 

Jake’s first move was hastily to load his recovered 
rifle with heavy charges, having kept balls in his 
pockets that would fit the bore. Then fastening his 
small rifle to the saddle of the pony he had ridden, 
and tying that animal to the lariat dragging at the 
neck of Big Face’s pony, he mounted the Indian’s 
horse, turned and rode northeast toward the Minne. | 
sota settlements which were then the nearest white 
habitations. 

Just as he started, he looked back over his shoulder | 
and saw Big Face making frantic gestures from the 
top of a knoll about a hundred rods away. But the 
whole party, elk and all, had passed out of sight into 





| the valley of the Stony, and the last that Jake ever 


saw of the band, as he spurred his pony in the oppo- 


| site direction, was the outwitted Big Face waving 


his arms. | 
It was a daring stratagem which had secured him | 
his rifle and a “‘pony for damage,” and one which a | 


| of his child as a remedy for thrush. 
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man less hardy and keen-witted would never have 
planned, and certainly could not have succeeded in 
carrying out. 

Inkpaduta and his men evidently gave the big elk 
herd a long chase, without any notion of what had 
happened in their rear. If any of them had seen 
Big Face and Boyer near the dead elk they must 
have thought the white man had stopped only to 
take charge of his game. At any rate they did not 
overtake Jake, who pushed rapidly on to Lake 
Shetek, where at a settlement he was safe from 
Indian assault. 

Later, he joined Williams at Fort Dodge, having 
passed through Inkpaduta’s country in the night. 
After that he trapped west of the Big Sioux, as he 
considered the lake region “unhealthy” for him. 
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COPYING NATURE. 
By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art, 
Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow, 
Thus fishes first to shipping did inapart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
—Dryden, 
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For the Companion. 
FROGS AND TOADS. 


The ingenuity and persistence with which man 
secks out and applies to his service everything in 


| the world, animate and inanimate, is most curiously 


exemplified in his utilization of the lower animals, 
no order of which seems quite unserviceable. 

Some of the quaintest instances of this may be 
found in the utilization of frogs and toads. 

Frogs, in the first place, are edible; are eaten all 
the world over, and especially in France and in 
French colonies, like Canada. It is said, however, 
that this practice—which long ago gave the English 
nickname “Johnny Crapaud” to the Frenchman—is 
no older, as a fashion, than the end of the fifteenth 
century; and it seems probable that it rose from the 
efforts of the fasting, or non-flesh-eating, monks, to 
get something as near flesh as possible. Hence they 
always reckoned amphibious animals, including the 
otter and beaver, as fish, not flesh. But I think the 
common people of Europe had eaten frogs since 
there were any people there. 

In the winter and spring all city restaurants in 
the United States put frogs’-saddles on their bills of 
fare. These are chiefly of the species Rana sylvatica. 
Our native Indians ate them, and preserved them 
dried and smoked. Savages elsewhere do the same; 
South Australians even relish tadpoles, but only a 
few most brutish tribes ever eat the hideous toad. 

In New Zealand it appears that certain frogs fur- 
nish drink as well to the natives. Drought some- 
times lasts there for many months at a time, yet 
when a rain falls, the water-hollows suddenly swarm 
with living frogs. This mystery was explained to a 
traveller who was once in bitter need of water. A 
native lad, learning of his distress, began to examine 
the dry surface of the water-holes, and finally de- 
tected and followed an indistinct trail left on what 
had once been mud until it ceased in the shade of a 
small bush. 

Ife then began to dig with a sharp stick, and in a 
short time turned out a ball of clay about eight 
inches in diameter, quite dry outside, which, when 
broken, disclosed a frog shut up in its cavity, con- 
taining besides more than half a pint of clear, cool 
water. 

Toads and frogs were considered as indispensable 
to the outfit of an old-time medical practitioner, and 
are still so regarded in Oriental countries. In Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s day an ointment of toad’s fat was 
supposed to give immense muscular strength, if 
applied to the body at the conjunction of certain 
favorable planets. The surprising jumping abilities 
of the animal no doubt suggested the thought that 
some of its power would enter the limbs of an 
athlete rubbed with its fat; but it is hard to account 
thus for Josselyn’s assertion that the fat of the 
American pond-frog is good for burns, scaldings and 
the reduction of inflammation so as to leave no scar 

Brickell, the earliest naturalist to visit North 
Carolina, recorded that “these animals, baked and 
beat to powder, are taken with orrice-root to cure 
the tympany and many disorders.” 

In the era of Sir Thomas Browne, say 1650, a 
cubic inch of dried toad, worn round the neck, was 
believed to be an infallible antidote against many 
maladies, bodily and mental; and a powdered toad, 
swallowed in spoonfuls, formed an irresistible love- 
philter. In this notion we perhaps get a hint of the 
very ancient origin of the supposed medical efficacy 
of the toad, for itis a nocturnal animal, and hence 
sacred to the powers of darkness, and in particular 
to Heeate, who, through her relations with the 
moon, was highly influential in love affairs. 

If evil-disposed persons sought the aid of these 
nociurnal servants of witchcraft, what more natural 
than that a timorous mortal should protect himself 
with the same? 

But we need not go so far back. To-day in China, 
the daily medicines include dried toads and frogs, 
put down as “tonic and sudorific.”” You may buy 
the articles to-day in New York or San Francisco; 
and I have read of an enterprising coolie in California 
who had caught and sent to China several thousand 
“horned toads’’—which, by the way, are not toads, 
but lizards, though that doesn’t signify—where they 
were converted into high-priced prescriptions. 

In Gambia, the natives bind a toad against each 
temple to cure sunstroke, and an English journal 
has described, within half a dozen years, how a man 
in Wales forced young frogs alive down the throat 
Another recent 
case was the alleged curing of scrofula in a Devon- 
shire man by wearing a bag contuining a toad 
against his stomach for ten years. 


These pharmaceutical eccentricities might be 


| multiplied, but I have given enough to show that in 
| the physician’s, as well as in the sorcerer’s wallet, 


our subjects have a place. One more modern in- 
stance I will quote, however. A_ scientific man 
writes to The Field, London, 1883, that the country 
people in the Argentine Republic believe that the 
milky skin-secretion of their local toad possesses 
wonderful curative properties. It is their remedy 
for “shingles’’, a painful and dangerous eruptive 
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disease. The writer adds that the secretions of the 
large toad of the Pampas are intensely acrid. 
This recalls the fact that the Indians of Colombia 
poison their arrows with a compound the chief 
ingredient of which is such an exudation. The 
Aztecs used something of the kind to change the 
colors of feathers, and adapt them to gaudy 



















THE YOUTHS 


out of their holes in great numbers, rain will 
fall.”’ 

Half a century ago desperate planters in the | 
West Indies introduced the huge aqua toad of the 
Orinoco Valley to their rat-plagued sugar planta- 
tions. These toads will catch and devour young 
wild rats; but though they spread over Jamaica 
and several 
neighboring 
islands with 
amazing rapid- 
ity, the rats 
remain undi- 
minished, and 
the planters 
suffer from an 
additional nui- 
sance, of which 
they are ex- 
tremely anx- 
ious to be rid. 

Finally, we 
must not for- 
get how the 


| 





TOADS AND FROGS. 


designs in their famous feather-work. It is a 
popular belief in New England that the fingers of 
a person handling a toad will be poisoned; and I 
used to be told that it was in that way boys used 
to get warts on their hands. 

It would not surprise me to learn that the oil, 
or some other part of a toad, would remove warts. 
That would follow directly upon the principle 
which lies at the base of nearly all these old 
notions—the theory that nature has provided a 
specific for every maiady, and has indicated it by 
some likeness to the failing it is intended to 
restore. The curing of shingles, mentioned above, 
is a case in point, suggested by the tuberculous 
back of the animal. 

A whole essay might be written with this as a 
starting point, upon the fancies, superstitions and 
fetichistic notions which cluster around toads, 
frogs, efts, turtles and reptiles generally. 


Let us leave these fables for more modern | 


utilizations. 


Toads and frogs are serviceable to mankind as | 


devourers of the insects that plague them. A 
toad domiciled among house-plants will rid them 
of lice; and a newt in a fernery is said to keep 
down a certain green fly which is a great pest in 
England. 

Both the toads and the smaller frogs become 
interesting pets. They display a good memory 
and much friendliness. This ought to be counted 
a utilization of the animal, quite as much as the 
employment of thousands of them annually as 
dissected illustrations in schools of comparative 
anatomy, and on the tables of experimenters in 
electrical science. By means of this domestica- 
tion we can study the intelligence and emotions of 
a lowly creature,—something of quite as great 
interest as are the nerves in its haunches. 

Entomologists have often enslaved toads, and 
enforced their help in the capacity of living fly- 
traps, while microscopists search toads’ entrails 
for protozoan plunder. A number of toads are 
turned out at night in the district where the rare 
insect desired is known to exist. In the morning 
the scouts are re-captured, and either deprived of 
their spoils by gentle pressure, or killed and ran- 
sacked. 

Frogs often serve as barometers. If you con- 
fine a small one—say a Hyla—in a glass jar in 
which plants are growing, he will hide himself in 
the grass when it is damp, but on the approach of 


better weather, will show himself, and climb a/| 


little ladder or other perch furnished him. This 
hygroscopic faculty is well illustrated in the 
account of the sudden revivification of frogs in 
New Zealand by wet weather. It is often noticed 
nearer home that a rain, following a dry spell, 


brings with it hosts of young and noisy amphibi- | 


ans, which have not rained down, but come out of 
their burrows and cool hiding-places. 

How easily these animals are affected by a 
change in the condition of the atmosphere has 


long been recognized by the country people. | 


Witness these sayings: ‘‘Frogs croak more noisily 
and come abroad in the evening before rain;’’ 
“The louder the frogs, the more the rain ;’’ ‘Tree- 
frogs crawl up the branches before a change, 
toward dryness, in the weather ;"’ ‘If toads come 


fanciful taxidermist mounts the frog in caricature 
of humanity ,—sometimes with the most laughable 
effect,—and the use that is made of this absurd- 
looking amphibian in fable and fairy lore, and in 
the illustrations of the more modern comic paper. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
= ~@> a2 
WAVES AND MIST. 


This is the fancy that thrills through me 
Like light through an open scroll; 

The waves are the heart throbs of the sea, 
And the white mist is her soul. 


The Century. — William H. Hayne. 
omnia +o — 
OFFICIAL COSTUMES. 


The young German Emperor is resolved not 
only that his realm shall be unrivalled in military 
prowess, but that his court shall be showy and 
brilliant. He has just made a decree command- 
ing that a new court costume shall be adopted, or 
rather an old one revived. And this costume is 
to be worn by the personages of his court for the 
first time on the occasion of the visit of the Czar 
to Berlin. 

The attire to be adopted is taken from that worn 
on the occasion of the coronation of the first King 


features are knee-breeches, a three-cornered hat, 


periwig. Some of the great officers of state will, 
moreover, wear velvet tunics under flowing tunics, 


ing ostrich feathers. 


dress in which his successor, the greatest of Prus- 
sian Kings, always appeared, is amusing. 

Carlyle describes Frederick the Great as wear- 
ing ‘“‘no crown, but an old military, cocked hat; 
no sceptre, except a walking-stick cut from the 
woods, and for royal robes a mere soldier’s blue 
coat, with red facings, and with a good deal of 
Spanish snuff on the breast of it, and high, over- 
knee, military boots, brushed and oiled, but not 
permitted to be blackened or varnished.”’ 

At the same time that the old royal costumes are 
adopted in Berlin, a much simpler costume is worn 
by the French Senators, sitting as a High Court 
of Justice on the trial of General Boulanger. These 
appear in their places, not in the robes and quaint, 
high, square hats worn by French judges, but in 
what is known the world over as “evening dress.” 
That is, they wear dress-coats, black waistcoats 
and trousers, and white ties. 

The French Republic has deemed it best to dis- 
card the ostentation and show of royalty, and has 
carried the simplicity which is thought to be 
republican into social matters, and thus into the 
habits of attire. 

Under the monarchy and the Empires, the sena- 
tors of France had distinct and brilliant costumes. 
| The senators of the first Empire wore gaudily 
embroidered coats and waistcoats, powdered heads, 
pigtails and silk stockings, while those of the 





restored monarchy appeared in blue velvet doub- | 
lets, plumed hats, and shoes ornamented with | any government of the earth, which welded 


rosettes. 


| costumes, the costumes worn at the court of 


COMPANION. 


of years, more democratic in politics, and even in 


Victoria and by British officials have remained 
pretty much unchanged. It is still necessary for 
gentlemen who are presented to the Queen to wear 
short clothes and a sword, and ladies must appear 
before the sovereign in full evening attire. 

The judges and barristers of the courts of jus- 
tice still wear wigs and gowns. The bishops 
always appear in the House of Lords in white 
robes and lawn sleeves, while on the street they 
wear a distinctive dress, always of black, with 
knee-breeches and ‘“‘shovel”’ hats. It may prob- 
ably be said with truth that every official in 
England, national or local, has some distinction 
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plished the objects for which it was framed,—in 
the grand words of the Constitution : 

‘To form a more perfect Union, establish Justice, 
insure domestic Tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and 
our Posterity.”’ 

Secondly, the grand and imposing character of 
Washington, the first, and by far the greatest, of 
Presidents. Outside the sacred story there is no 
name in the annals of the world more worthy of 
respect and reverence. 

What could more fittingly close the twenty 
years’ series of centennials than a celebration 
which calls to mind at once the finest character in 


of dress pertaining to his office. secular history, and the grandest triumph in 
In this country the official costumes are very | nation-formation the world has seen ? 
few. Of our national officials, only the judges of 
the United States Supreme Court wear any dis- 
tinctive costume, and that is a plain, long, silk FURNISHING A PARLOR. 
robe. The President has none whatever. Mrs. Hutton had never had a parlor in the farm- 
It is a law that no American minister or consul | house. There was the big, sunny, clean kitchen 
abroad shall wear any unusual dress, except where she worked, and, opening out of it, the living- 
that those who have held rank in the army may | T°°™, with a green and black rag carpet on the floor, 
. pan her pots of geraniums in the windows, Jenny’s 
— ~g mitery pan : P . sewing-machine in one corner, Abe’s shelves of 
While excessive ostentation of official attire books in another, father’s big easy-chair at one side 
does not seem good taste, there can be no doubt | of the fire, and her own on the other, with the little 
that some distinctive dress, worn by men high in | table beside it, on which lay the Bible, the Baptist 
authority, lends a certain grace and dignity to | paper, and the basket of stockings. 
their offices. Republican governments are, per- The summer boarders declared it to be the most 
haps, on the side of austere simplicity in this delightful and the pleasantest of rooms; but Jenny 
matter, while royal courts, as in the case of Ger- wanted a parlor. “All genteel people,” she said, 


j t t to the other extreme “Ses ones” 
TORN, SEC BES WO EO eS 2 ‘ After the boarding season was over, her father 


handed her a hundred dollars. 

“You have worked hard this summer,” he said. 
“Fit up the gray room as a parlor to suit your taste, 
Jenny.” 

Up from twilighted East, the glorious sun The sum seems small to city people, but it was 
Through moss-hung forests turns his burning wheels, | €Rormous to Jenny. She consulted all her friends. 
A taper-bearer from the Throne of God, Each one gave her different advice, but all agreed 
‘ — ee, that she must be “in the style.” Mrs. B—— told her 


Brightens the dewy groves with flakes of gold— . 
A monarch crowned and armed with flashing spears, that “pink wall-paper was the rage in New York.” 
Mrs. C described a lovely set of red furniture 


All tipped with jewels from a tiner world, 
Moves through the rose-hued temples of the sky. 
“Let there be Light!” And there was light again. which she had seenin Trenton. Mrs. R assured 
oy ng, Sy ete = her that her own curtains were “the latest thing 
With twinkling feet now walks the laughing waves, out,” and offered to send for a pair just like them. 
peer fe be a Eg Hence Jenny’s walls were pink, her chairs scarlet, 
her curtains blue. She bought cheap tables and 
gilded them, because somebody had seen gilt tables, 
THE LAST OF THE CENTENNIALS. | 22d thought them “lovely.” She bought baskets of 
colored paper flowers, purple plush tidies, yellow 
For almost twenty years the country has been | and violet ribbons to tie back the curtains, because 
celebrating at irregular intervals, with more or less | somebody else told her that these things were the 
spirit, and with local or general ceremonies, the | fashion. 
recurrence of the hundredth anniversary of the When the room was finished, the jarring colors 
important events in the genesis of this nation. fretted and annoyed her, though she did not under. 
At first these events, though interesting to the stand the cause. The summer boarders, when they 
a P came, glanced into the hideously fine parlor with a 
whole country, were commemorated only in and look of amusement; but they sat with her mother 
near the places where they occurred, and some-| 1, tne old living-room. 
times the centenary passed unnoticed except for} One old gentleman, who was an artist, made a 
brief articles in the newspapers. But there was a | sketch of the room, with her mother in it at work 
gradual awakening of interest between the cen- | by the fire, and one day, when Jenny pressed him, 
tenary of the Boston Massacre in 1870 and those explained to her that the parlor, like most show- 
of the Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill in | "0ms, expressed nothing but the whims of fashion, 
1875. The next year came the season for com- while the sitting-room caught the character and 
: ‘ human interest of the people who made it a home. 
memorating the Declaration of Independence, Jenny was puzzled; but she felt that her attempt 
which was most worthily celebrated by the grand at tawdry display was a failure, and almost resolved 
Exhibition at Philadelphia, and by general rejoic- | never to have anything in her house or life hereafter 
ings throughout the land. 


for show again. 
During the next five years there was a series of | Every girl, probably, who reads this story will 
local celebrations of battles of the Revolution, | sometime have to decide upon the furnishing of the 
which was brought to a fitting close at Yorktown | room or house in which she lives. Can she learn 
in October, 1881, one hundred years after the sur- | #"Ything from Jenny’s mistake? 
render of Cornwallis. The period which followed — or — 


that great event was not rich in incidents calling COMMENCEMENT ESSAYS. 
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of Prussia, Frederick the First, in 1701. Its main | 


silk stockings, buckled shoes, a sword, and a/| 


The contrast between these gorgeous costumes, | jealous, independent States, was a greater triumph 
worn at the court of the first Frederick, and the | 


While England has been growing, in the march | provinces, and, from the very beginning, accom- 


for general celebration,—the definitive treaty of ae ss 
s. sao , a This is the season when students all over this 
peace, in 1783, and the formation of the Constitu- | 1.5.4 land compose those essays and orations which 
tion, in 1787, having been those most worthy to} are read or “delivered” on Commencement days. 
be remembered. The parts are perhaps already assigned, and the 
But in 1789 the new Constitution was put in | work should be in progress. 
operation. An election of President took place, It is well to select a subject as soon as possible, 
| Cunguen met, and George Washington was | 2nd let the mind rest upon it frequently. In old 


and their hats will be adorned with long, sway- | installed as the Chief Magistrate of the nation. | times, the Fourth-of-July orator used to be chosen a 


The Constitution, adopted by thirteen mutually year in advance, so that the audience might enjoy in 
: * | an hour the harvest of a whole year’s mental cul- 


r a “ ture. It was a good practice. A year is not too 
than the Revolutionary victory ; it was a triumph long for the production of a really fine and adequate 


of the people over their own petty jealousies and | speech of an hour’s length. We are apt to be 
passions. deceived by the ease andrapidity with which writing 

This event, perhaps the most interesting and | is often executed. Good composition was never yet 
important of all, was celebrated in New York on | done with ease or rapidity; it is always the slowly 
the 30th of April by the most imposing ceremony | ™*tured fruit of a gifted mind. 
of ail. Rn — pepo ge spin ~ mere —. 

va , ad ship of a good work is done rapidly, as in some o 

Ww . shall not describe the incidents of that great Sir Walter Scott’s great Sony rac But there 
occasion. The daily newspapers have narrated in | were thirty years of study and observation behind 
full detail the journey of the President and his | that swift pen. 
party to New York; their entry into the city by| There is a distinguished clergyman in Boston, of 
water, accompanied by a thronging fleet of steam- | great note as a preacher, who omits the ceremony of 
boats ; the religious services on the morning of the | Writing altogether, but he spends the week, from 
anniversary ; the exercises on the exact spot where Tuesday morning until Saturday night, in composing 
the first President took the oath of office ; the ee “ayes a noe ener = ae - 4 

peo subject as early in the week as he can, selecting it, 
stupendous military parade and pageant; and the er from cauuiie of subjects more or less - 
abundant festivities of the protracted celebration. | for treatment. 

The country made a special holiday of the 30th} Then,” he says, “I let my mind play about it at 
of April, but New York City took three holidays. | odd moments; but I give some definite time to ear- 
The city was hospitable to its hundreds of thou- | nest and hard thought on the subject each day—by 
sands of visitors and guests, and they were amply | Preference in the morning, when I am freshest; 
repaid for the trouble and discomforts which | P®Yi"g nO attention to words, but thinking out my 
always occur when there is a great crowd. It will line of thought until I have it completely in hand.” 

° Before writing the first word, the author should 
be so many years before anything approaching have the clearest idea how he is going to end it, and 
the splendor of this occasion can be witnessed | then march, with all suitable directness, toward the 
again on American soil, that every one who was | goal proposed. To quote again the Boston preacher, 
there will be glad that he assisted at the spectacle. | ‘‘The most essential quality about either speaking or 

What did they commemorate? Two things | writing is what I will call movement. If one is 
which Americans should never forget. First, the indeed earnest after some definite end, and is seen to 
setting in motion of the wonderful Constitution, be in motion toward that end, it is human nature to 
based upon principles never before practised by ™ ear sengr nope. venenmnd i eiangeoedl 

y Students should not be unmindful of the fact that 
the pieces they are now, perhaps, too anxiously 
composing, will be heard by friendly and sympathetic 
minds. The audiences will be strongly desirous that 








| together into one people a congeries of jealous 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





each effort should be successful, and yet abundantly 
willing to allow for any degree of honest failure. 
But who ever knew a student to fail on a public 
occasion who had done his best to succeed? If the 
essay is not so very good, the fidelity of the endeavor 
is apparent, and atones for the defects which every 
one expects in the productions of youth. 

A STEADY HAND. 


When Doctor Garland, a successful New York 
surgeon who recently died, began practice, he went 
into an office with an old doctor, who, of course, 
was always wanted by patients. One’ day a man 
called in great haste when the older doctor was 
away. 

“Where’s the doctor? 
boy has been badly hurt.” 

“The doctor is out,” replied young Garland, “and 
will not be back for two hours. But I am at your 
service.” 

“You!” said the man, almost contemptuously. 
“What can you do? This is a case for an experienced 
surgeon.” 

“T will do my best,” replied Garland, steadily. 
“There is no time to lose if the accident is serious. 
Will you accept my service for want of better?” 

The man looked at him a moment, and then said, 
“Well, come on. I would rather have the doctor, 
though. He has had experience.” 

“Well, I shall have some if I cure your boy,” said 
Garland, with a slight smile. ‘You can’t blame a 
man for being no older than he is, can you?” 

When the young doctor arrived at the house, 
everything was in confusion. The injured boy’s 
mother was almost in a panic, but Garland’s coolness 
and self-possession soon calmed her somewhat. Then 
the young doctor gave the necessary orders with 
sharp distinctness and confidence; and, with that 
deftness which a man of action in emergencies 
always knows how to use, he set about the task of 
restoring to consciousness the injured boy. 

While he was at work, the father walked the floor 
anxiously, bemoaning almost audibly the misfortune 
of having an inexperienced surgeon at such a time. 
He had almost resolved to go out to find another 


I want him at once. My 


doctor, when the young surgeon crossed the room to | 


a table, and poured out into a teaspoon some neces- 
sary medicine. He then took the spoonful of medi- 
cine and carried it back to the lounge with a perfectly 
steady hand, so that not a drop of the liquid was 
spilled. Instantly it flashed into the father’s mind, 
“If that young fellow can do that, he must have his 
wits about him and be steady. I believe I can trust 
him with the case.” 

The father lost his anxiety from that moment, 
assisted the doctor in all that was necessary, and his 
faith in the young man was so great that he allowed 
Garland to conduct the case until his son had fully 
recovered. 

The doctor’s success as a surgeon dated from that 
case, and was owing really to the simple fact that he 
once carried a spoonful of medicine across a room 
without a tremor of the hand. 


—-— +o 
NEAR THE ROSE. 


The men who write great books, or paint pictures 
of undying fame, must be deeply grateful for the 
power of their hand and brain, but still more for 
the personal love and admiration which it wins for 
themselves. There is a peculiar reverence and glow 
of the heart which follows a hero, so that we in- 
stinctively look upon a man who has been the inti- 
mate of the great with a certain awe, as if he carried 
always about with him the fragrance of the rose 
near which he had lived. 

In an after-dinner speech in response to the toast 
of “Literature,” George Augustus Sala remarked 
that he once knew an old citizen of Edinburgh who 
paid his debts with the greatest punctuality, but 
always deducted fifteen per cent., on the ground 
that he had been intimate with Sir Walter Scott. 
Mr. Sala went on to say that his own claim to return 
thanks for Literature lay in the fact that he had 
been an intimate friend of Dickens and Thackeray. 

Who of us would not go far to make the acquain- 
tance of one who had known those great men, even 
if, in himself, he possessed but a tenth of Mr. Sala’s 
brilliancy? Moreover, what a marked day it is for 
us when we actually see and talk with a beloved 
hero. 

“I have seen Emerson,” wrote George Eliot, toa 
friend. ‘I have seen Emerson, the first man I have 
ever seen.” 

Thackeray knew what it is to worship the person. 
ality of a great soul. 

“I should like to have been Shakespeare’s shoe- 
black,” declared he, “just to have lived in his house, 
just to have worshipped him, to have run on his 
errands, and seen that sweet, serene face.” 

Such a man probably appreciated similar tributes 
paid to his own genius. How he must have smiled, 
and yet how touched and pleased he must have been 
when, in passing a group of dirty street Arabs, one 
of them called to another. ‘Hi, Archie! d’ye know 
who him is? He’s Becky Sharp!” 

Perhaps, although they could not have clothed 
their thoughts in poetic diction, these little gamins 
may have felt, in after years, when they realized that 
they had actually seen “Becky Sharp,” some of that 
awe and reverence which Browning embodies in the 
stanza: 


“Ah, did you once see pane | plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you? 
And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new!” 


—_—— Sy 
NOT A SNOB. 


All men have one genealogical tree. The poorest | 
peasant and the richest peer, if they follow it back 
branch by branch, will both meet, says an English 
writer, “at the thirty eighth verse of the third chap- 
ter of Luke: ‘Which was the son of Enos, which ! 
was the son of Seth, which was the son of Adam, 
which was the son of God.’” 

The snob may dislike to own his poor relations, 
but on his genealogical tree he will meet them face 
to face, and be forced to acknowledge, unless he 
ignores his divine origin, that they also are children 

of “Our Father.” The snob is not so much to blame 
48 are his parents, who taught him in childhood to 


ask, before he associated with other children, “Who 
are they?” and “‘Who were their grandparents?” 

The author of ‘Sensible Etiquette” tells an anec- 
dote of a young Quaker, who had been taught to 
avoid everything that savored of pretence, and to 
honor all men. He bore a name well known in Eng- 
lish history. A lady once asked him if he was a 
descendant of the man who had made the family 
name famous. 

“Not that I am aware of,” was the cautious an- 
swer. 

“But surely you can tell,” rejoined the lady. 
‘‘What coat-of-arms does your family bear?” 

“No especial coat belongs to the family in com- 
mon,” he answered, ‘‘and I have reason to think 
that some of my ancestors must have made their 
own coats, if they had any.” 

“But what is your crest? You surely must have a 
crest with your name!” continued the lady. 

‘‘We use no crest,” said the young man. 

“Why does thee feign ignorance,” interrupted 
the grandmother, ‘‘when thee well knows that the 
crest is a naked arm with a blade in it, and that we 
do not use it because we are Friends?” 

“Which only proves, grandmother,” retorted the 
facetious Quaker, “that our ancestors were butch- 
ers, and that Friends are not willing to own such 
plebeian origin.” 





BURIED. 

The author of “Pioneer Times in California” 
suggests that the abolition of every office which it 
is possible to do without, and the giving of those 
that remain to women, old men and the maimed 
would check the mania for office-hunting which ruins 
so many of those possessed by it. “I would sooner 
see a son of mine,” he writes, “start as a hod-carrier 
than take the best-paying clerkship in any govern- 
ment office.’’ He justifies his opinion by a quotation 
from the letter of an old Washington correspondent, 
written twenty years ago, to discourage young men 
from entering upon that life without a future, a 
government clerkship. Says the correspondent: 





to a young chap who wanted a place. 

“My young friend,” said he, “don’t apply. You 
may not be able to pass un examination; ; this would 
be mortifying. Save your money and your patience, 
and go home. Saw wood, drive cows, anything 
honorable; but preserve your independence. A 
clerkship here is no qualification for anything. Not 
one in ten saves a dollar. 

“IT have a man in my department who has been in 
forty years. He came in 1826. He gets about the 
same salary that he did when he began. The other 
day he came to me and said: 

“<T ought to have died forty years ago.’ 

**You don’t mean that,’ said I. 

***Yes, I mean that I *have been buried in this 
building forty years, and I might as well have been 
buried in my grave. What’s the difference between 
tombs? Of what advantage to myself have I been 
here? I had nothing when I came in and have 
nothing now. I am disqualified for anything. If I 
was turned out to-day I should starve to-morrow.’ 

“So much for government positions that you young 
men are anxious to get. They’d better let it alone.” 


el 
PROPER LENGTH. 


A lawyer is presumed to be always able to suggest 
a difficulty, no matter how self-evident the case may 
seem; but the truly great lawyer knows how to state 
a point so that even a brother lawyer cannot start 
an objection. According to the Yankee Blade, 
Stephen A. Douglas and Mr. Lovejoy were once 
gossiping together, when Abraham Lincoln came in. 

The two men immediately turned their conversa- 
tion upon the 4 gy adh length of a man’s legs. 

“Now,” sai tg “Abe’s legs are altogether | 
too long, and yours, Douglas, I think, are a little 
short et’s ask Abe what ne thinks of it.” 


i Abe, what do you think about it?” 

Mr. Lincoln had a far- -away look, as he sat with 
one leg twisted around the other, but he responded 
to the question: “Think of what?” 

“Well, we’re talking about the proper length of a 
man’s legs. We think yours are too long, and 
Douglas’s too short, and we'd like to know what you 
think 1 is the proper iength.” 

‘Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “that’s a matter that 
P ve never given any thought to, so of course I may 
be mistaken; but my first impression is that a man’s 
legs ought to be long enough to reach from his body 
to the ground.” 


—————<~O-—___—_—__ 
BOTTLED LIGHTNING. 


“T can’t help feeling as though Benjamin Frank. 
lin’s bottle must be on that car,” said a lady, as she 
watched the electric car whiz by the Boston Public 
Garden. ‘Benjamin Franklin’s bottle?’ exclaimed 
a friend who was with her. ‘What do you mean?” 


“Well, when I was a little thing, I read in one of 
my j juvenile books that Benjamin Franklin drew the 
lightning down from the clouds with a key, and bot- 
tled it and harnessed it for the use of man. That 
appeal to my childish ne has always stayed 
with me. I’ve never quite been able to rid myself 
of my early notion that Franklin caught enough 
electricity in a bottle from one flash of lightning to 
supply the world ever since.” 

“But what about his harnessing it?” laughed her 
friend. 

“Well, I never grasped that till now,” she an- 
swered, as another electric car hurried by. “But the 
fact that I see the lightning really harnessed, as it is 
in those cars, makes me certain that if I’ should 
search one of them, I should find Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s bottle.” 

— +e 


SEA-DOGS. 


We associate this name with those veterans of the 
merchant service and of the fishing squadrons whose 
appearance makes picturesque the seaport wharves 
and landings. If the suggestion of Mr. Wilfred 
Powell were acted upon, it would give the term a 
| new application and a new meaning. In writing of 

his explorations among the South Sea Islands, he 
| Says: 
| 

There is a fact well worth mentioning with respect 
to carrying dogs on board a vessel in these parts 
otherwise than the mere fact of their use as a watch. 
| It is that they are very sensitive to an approach to 
land or reefs; and I found that whenever our dogs 
began to sniff over the side it was a sure sign of 
there being a reef not far off; and not only that, but 
they will continue to do this until the danger is a 
long way off. 

They will detect the smell of a reef even at night 
whilst asleep, and will awake and run to the side of 
the vessel and whine, so that they are of as much 








use as 2 lead is in other places, for many reefs here | 


are so steep, that the lead is no guide. 


The other day I heard a Cabinet minister talking | 


| 











The conversation had been carried on with a view | 
- er 8 overhearing it, and they closed it by say- | 
| 





Shorthand by Mail. 
Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 


thoroughly as if you were at aschool? Send for infor- | | 


mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. 8. | 
Courts, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Adv. 








A package to make 5 gallons 


DR. SWETT’S 
ROOT BEER, 


25 cents. By mail,31 cents. 4 packages, 


$1.00, prepaid. Composed of Sarsaparilla, | 


Life of Man, Juniper, etc., etc. An agree- 
able drink, while acting gently and bene- 
ficially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. 
245 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


ICE CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Will freeze in half the time of 
any other Freezer and pro- 
duce cream of the finest quality. 
For sale by wide awake, en- 
terprising tradesmen the 
world over. Inquire for the 
“White Mountain” of your 
local dealer in house-furnish- 
ing goods. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
A — of choice receipts 
for ce Cream, Sherbet, 
Water Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezer this season, or 
will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


White Mountain Freezer szer Co., 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 








A GEM. 





It is marvellous, but it The 


is true. 
| Photograph Outfit, sold complete for only $1.75, 
will produce photographs which are superb in beauty 


Harvard 


and finish. No other outfit will compare with it for 
double the price. 

Price, when sent by express, not paid, 1.75 ; when 
sent by mail, 40 cents additional. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “Youth’s Companion.” Boston, MAss. 


NEW AMERICAN TATE. 


Used by er players — 
ctal dis- 












$5.50 regular stringing. <-> 
BEST RACKETS 


EVER MADE. 


$7.00 with English Gut. 


EVERY PIECE 
WARRANTED. 


ba 
Postage free, if aN 


mention paper. 
Our New Standard. Price, $3. -00. 


Is the best Yoo on the market for the’ money 
lustrated ogue, with revised Tennis rules, free. 


Horace Partridge & Co., 


497 and 499 Washington Street, Boston. 











269 
- Seamless Stockinet Dress Shield 


WARRANTED 
WATERPROOF 
and ODORLESS. 
SAVES YOUR ae 
Made under U. Patents, 
Nov. 13, 1888, March 5, 1889. 
Pat. in England and France. 


If your dealer does not keep 
them send 2 cents for a pair. 


Columbia Rubber Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


UNDOUBTEDLY 


the best bargain in thin dress goods 
ever sold in the country—called SEA 
ISLAND PONGEES. 


| e 

| Price, 12:c. \% 

| We have purchased the entire pro- 
duction for America. The fabric is 
| quite like the India Foulards, only 
{made of fine Sea Island Cotton. It 
|is the loveliest thin material ever of- 
fered. They are WARRANTED FAST 
colors, in choice and original designs, 
on Navy Blue, Myrtle, Gobelin, Car- 
dinal, Garnet, Old Rose, Chartreuse 
and Black Grounds. Also plain colors 
in Navy, Black, Cardinal and Garnet. 
part of 
|the United States. Return orders 
should follow promptly. 


Postage on twelve yards, 2% cents, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pocke ts, 
may be removed at pleasure. 
= CUT repre- 
sents the waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned and 
with full bust: the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a = fect 
bust support pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back Soft 
Yaists, as made for 
Children and Infants, 
particular attention 
© the physical pro- 
portions and require- 
ments of the growing 
little ones has been 
given in shaping the 
arts, and from the 
arge variety of sizes, all — can be perfectly fitted 
from stock. 3. 
lyre’ = Ladies’ Ww hole Back, without Bones, 
4 Boned Front only = 2.00 
Laced Back, Boned front and back, aa 
a, Misses 7 WwW hole Bac k, without mee 1A 
6 


















































“ 
“ 
“ 


Boned, ° 17 
“ 621, Children’ s—without Bones, . 5 
“631, Infants’ ° 75 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURIN 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug = 

waist over dress, and give it to us in inche 

For Children ‘and Infants take chest 1 measure also, 
and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
re to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
é sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
order. Mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 

One good Agent ——— for every City and Town 

in the United States. Addr 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
31 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 



























DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC 


The 
Scott’s ELECTRIC SU 
‘ood fo 


ting out of shape, with pockets all around 
wearer. There is no unpleasant 

shock in wearing them. As a 
yy agent they are worth 
$5.00 euch and can be worn b: 
the most delicate invalid, as well 
as by the most robust, with — 
derful results. Avail yourself 
of this offer — 

On receipt of 61.50 (the price 
of this Corset), with postage, 15 
cents, added, we ‘will send 


1 Corset, retail, $1.50 
1 Hair Curler,“ .50 
1“Dr’s Story,”“ .25 














to any aay Ee r of this 
pat vedi ng -y it within 


So ‘that for the amount you 
remit you receive $2.25 in value. 
The Doctor’s St ey is an emi- 
nently interesting w 
Accept the offer ‘now for it 
may not appear again 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Remit 
Remit in 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 


HAIR CURLER “Way. 


Pall Mall Bloctric 5 Ascociation, of London and New York, desiring to bo nea A introduce Dr. 
ORSET, make the following offer to the lady readers of th 


to hold fo ‘or 30 pin -¥ EF bo cannot get it at 
$1.50, with 15 cts. adde 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Curlers, retailing at 50 cts., 


for postage and — Wewil then send you (FREE) with the Corset, one o 


rice, 2cts.). This is a beautiful Corset, ventilating, cool and healthy—just the thing for summer wear. 
{Ris made of extra strong and fine quality Nottingham net of double thickness (made expressly for us). It 
has a girdle-shaped waistband, which meee 5 J secures the material and prevents the corset stretching and get- 
n which are placed our watch-spring magnetods. 

— with e ectro-magnetism, and impart a steady and gentle current all-healing in its influence to the 






Dr. Scott, New York. Your “Crimper 
effect causes universal admiration. They are most simple to use. 
those who devote much attention to the ever-changing arrangement of the hair. . LANGTRY. 

rice to Dr. Scott, 842 Broadway, New York, and, to insure safe delivery, a add 15 cents for postage. 
‘ost-Office Money-Order, Draft or Currency in Registered Letter payable to 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


is paper, 
your nearest store, remit at once the price 


and * Joctor’s Story,” an invaluable book 


They are highly 


The cut below illustrates Dr. 
Scott’s Electric Curler, It is re- 
markably popular with Ladies and 
Gentlemen. By its aid the hair or 

ard can be carted in any desired 
rye in from one to two minutes. 
It produces the “Langtry Style,” 
the “Patti Bang,” the “Montague 
Curl,” and any other form desired 
| 50 by ladies wearing their hair in the 





Price, 50 cts. 


1-10 THE SIZE. 








fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode. 
Those who wear crimps or other 
forms of false hair will find this 
Electric Curler a very useful article. 
It does not break off and ruin the 
hair like the ordinary crimping proc- 
ess, and in wet or hot weather it 
works as quickly as in cold. 


and Curler” works charmingly. Its 
I consider them worth a guinea ap fece to 


























Depots, at all principal points 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURE CARDS FREE. 


CHILDREN and grown people, if you wish to fill your scrap-book or decorate 
your home with handsome picture cards you have only to buy 
Woolson Spice Co.’s Lion Coffee, for inside each pound package you will find a 
lovely card free from printing on its face. 
designs, consequently are obtainable only in Lion Coffee which is a true com- 
bine of Mocha, Java and Rio, and makes a most delicious cup of fine coffee. 
Be sure every package bears the trademark of the Woolson Spice Co. 

MERCH ANTS who are not already handling Lion Coffee are requested to buy 


one Cabinet, it is the best fixture you ever put into your store. 
Write us for description and quotations. 


Our cards are all our own special 


For sale by the wholesale trade. 
in the U.S. Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, O. 








MAY. 

Th. 23. Jacques Cartier sailed from France, 1541. 

Fr. 24. First Public Exhibition of the Telegraph, 1844. 
25. Ralph Waldo Emerson born, 1803. 

26. Montana and Idaho organized, 1864. 

. 27. Habeas Corpus Act passed, 1679. 

. 28. Mass. Com. of Correspondence appointed, 1773. 
We. 29. Constantinople taken by the Turks, 1453. 








For the Companion. 
OUR FISHING TRIP. 
What happy hours were those when Tom 
some monstrous whale to win, 
Went fis 


ing in the rocking-chair 
Off the piazza with a pin! 








Our sails were spread, our anchors weighed, 
We were the captain and the crew, 

Far out from land on chasing waves 
Before the gale we rocked and flew. 





Now schools of mackerel sed us by, 
Now dolphins came in rainbow flocks, 

Now, lifted on a distant wave, 
A strange mermaiden combed her locks, 





Cape Finisterre, and Baftin’s Bay, 
And Crusoe’s Isle, and Red Sea shores 
We left behind, and saw ahead 
Van Diemen’s Land and the Azores, 
We breakfasted in Behring Strait, 
And then, for the sweet sake erewhile 
Of Moses and the bulrushes, 
We caught our dinner in the Nile. 
But for some reasons that we had, 
Some memories of delightful scenes, 
At nightfall we a harbor made 
Always within the Philippines! 
We boxed the compass as we pleased, 
The winds from every side were blown, 
Geography, and time, and space, 
In that fine voyage were all our own. 
Sometimes the storms about us burst, 
And we went slipping round the deck. 
Sometimes we rocked so near the edge 
We narrowly escaped a wreck, 
Far off we saw the huge whale spout 
Just over the horizon’s rim, 
But though we sailed, and sailed, and sailed, 
We never quite caught up with him, 
And never shall we steal from time 
Days half so glad as those wherein 
We fished in the old rocking-chair 
Off the piazza with a pin! 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
—_—__+o-—__-_ — 


For the Companion. 
NOT “SENTIMENTAL.” 


Mrs. Harden blew the horn for breakfast at five 
o’clock. Her husband came in from the barn, 
and her son from the garden, where he had been 
digging since dawn. The Hardens were thrifty 
farmers, sober, hard-working, God-fearing folk. 
They were healthy and prosperous; they ought to 
have been happy, but they gathered about the 
table silently, even without giving each other a 
recognizing smile. 

It was a raw, cold morning. Mrs. Harden had 
been up since three o’clock to make certain dishes 
because her husband liked them. He thought, as 
he ate them now, that mother’s biscuit were even 
crisper than usual, and her chops done to a turn; 
but he did not tell her so. 

Cely, the daughter, who had been at work in 
the dairy, came in just as the others were finish- 
ing their meal. She nodded, and they nodded to 
her, but no one smiled or spoke. Her mother had 
put away her breakfast to keep it warm, and as 
she set it before the girl, she felt as if she would 
like to stroke her head or kiss her, as she used to 
do when she was a baby; but such demonstra- 
tions were “sentimental,” and sentiment to a 
Harden was only another word for silliness. 

Tom Harden was an industrious lad, whose 
thought and ambition were bounded by the farm. 
His father, the day before, had heard some influ- 
ential men of the county declare that Tom's calves 
were the fattest brought to market, and his apples 
the soundest and most carefully packed. He knew 
that such praise would delight the boy, and wished 
that he could hear it; but he could not bring him- 
self to repeat it. 

When breakfast was over the men started for a 
distant part of the farm, not to return until night. 
Cely, as she packed her father’s dinner, felt a 
wrench of pity at her heart for the old man. He 
was old and weak; he had worked for his children 
so faithfully andlong! If he could but rest now! 
She would have liked to put her arms around him 
and tell him this. 

Instead of doing so, she carefully packed the 
basket, saying, ‘*There’s the beef and the bread 
and the pie and the bottle of water. That’s all.” 

All; but the word of tenderness, the loving 
touch which would have cheered and sweetened 
the day’s labor for the old man! 

Too many Hardens are to be found upon our 
New England and Middle State farms, as well as 
in our villages and towns. They are often the 
descendants of men who fied from persecution 
and wrested their living by hard labor from a 
savage wilderness, and thus learned to value only 
the rugged virtue of truth and endurance and to 
despise the lesser charities, the amenities and 
courtesies of life. The present generation has in- 
herited their grim, unpleasant virtues. 


Never be afraid to brighten the life of your | 


friend or neighbor by praise or love, provided the 
praise and love are true. 

God has made nothing for use without giving it 
an additional touch of grace and beauty. The 





talked with the wise men of the West. 





| hardest rock, seen through the microscope, 


exquisite tints and lines. 

Why should we strive to rob our lives of that 
harmony and beauty which is the expression of 
the love that comes from Him ? 


—+or— 
ROUND. 


That tireless investigator of Russian life, George 
Kennan, visited, in the course of his wanderings, 
the Grand Lama of the Trans-Baikal, in Eastern 
Siberia, and in his account of that dignitary, given 
in the Century, says that it seemed very strange to 
find an educated man and high ecclesiastical digni- 
tary who had never even heard of America, and who 
did not feel at all sure that the world is round. The 
Grand Lama was such a man. ‘You have been in 
many countries,” he said to Mr. Kennan, “and have 
What is 
your opinion with regard to the shape of the 
earth?” 


“I think,” I replied, “that it is shaped like a great 
ball.” 

“IT have heard so before,” the Grand Lama replied, 
looking thoughtfully away into werneay “The 
Russian officers whom I have met have told me that 
the world is round. Such a belief is contrary to the 
teachings of our old Thibetan books, but I have 
observed that the Russian wise men predict eclipses 
accurately, and if they can tell beforehand when the 
sun and moon are to be darkened, they probably 
know something about the shape of the earth. Why 
do you think the earth is round?” 

“T have many reasons for thinking so,” I an- 
swered, “but perhaps the best and strongest reason 
is that I have been round it.” 

This statement seemed to give the Grand Lama a 
sort of mental shock. 

“How have you been round it?” he inquired. 
‘‘How do you know you have been round it?” 

“I turned my back upon my home,” I replied, 
“and travelled many months in the course taken by 
the sun. I crossed wide continents and great oceans. 
Every night the sun set before ~~ face, and every 
morning it rose behind my back. The earth always 
seemed flat, but I could not find anywhere an end or 
an edge; and at last, when I had travelled more 
than thirty thousand versts, I found myself again in 
my own country, and returned to my home from a 
direction exactly opposite to that which I had taken 
in leaving it. If the world was flat, do you think I 
could have done this?” 

“It is very strange!” said the Grand Lama, after 
a thoughtful pause. “Where is your country? How 
far is it beyond St. Petersburg?’ 

“My country is farther from St. Petersburg than 
St. Petersburg is from here. It lies almost exact] 


the earth, that would be the shortest way to reach 
” 


“Are your countrymen walking around down 
there, heads downward, under our feet?” asked the 
Grand Lama, with evident interest and surprise. 

After a long talk, during which we discussed the 
sphericity of the earth from every possible point of 
view, the Grand Lama seemed to be partly or ey 
convinced of the truth of that doctrine, and said, 
with a sigh, ‘It is not in accordance with the teach- 
ings of our books, but the Russians must be right.” 

t is a remarkable fact that in 1828 Doctor Erman, 
the only foreigner who had seen this lamasery, pre- 


is not improbable that, sixty years hence, some 
traveller from the Western world may be asked by 
some future Grand Lama to give his reasons for be- 
lieving the world to be a sphere. 


sient rset esa 
JAPANESE CHINA. 


Japanese artists have a very delicate taste, and an 
almost infinite capacity for taking pains. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that their work is famous the 
world over. An English traveller, who visited a 
large china establishment in Kioto, says that he was 
most courteously received by the manager, who 
showed him the whole process: sorting, washing, 
kneading and pounding the peculiarly fine clay, 
forming the various vessels on the potter’s wheel— 
one of the prettiest sights possible—“biscuit”-baking, 
painting, gilding, and then the final baking. 


In painting, as in writing, the Japanese hold the 
brush, which they use for both purposes, perpen- 
dicularly over the surface to be inscribed or orna- 
mented, the first and fourth fingers over and the two 
middle ones under the brush. In writing they com- 
mence at the upper right-hand corner of the paper, 
and continue in perpendicular lines. 

China-painting is conducted on the co-operative 
system. Each artist confines himself to one particu- 
lar part of the work. One sketches the figures, 
another the landscape, and a third the scrolls and 
arabesques. The cup, vase, dish, or whatever it may 
be, is then handed over to the colorists, who also 
subdivide their labor, one of whom does the scarlet, 
another the blue, and so on until the master work- 
man crowns their efforts by adding the gilding, 
either in broad lines and masses, or in multitudes of 
tiny dots. 

When I say that every one of these touches has to 
be repeated with minutest accuracy from seven to 
nine times on the best china, some idea may be 
formed of the amount of skill and attention required 
to produce good Kioto ware. And, after all, the 
whole of this labor may be thrown away upon a 
faulty article which shows its flaws only on bein 
submitted to the fiery ordeal of the last baking, ond 
emerges from the oven in fifty pieces. 

The artists are paid according to the class of their 
work; the gold-painter and final critic receives most, 
next ranks the designer, and lowest of all the color- 
ers, whose work is purely mechanical, though it re- 
quires a long and arduous apprenticeship. 

The final baking lasts for several hours. The fur- 
nace is fed with logs of a close-grained wood as hard 
and heavy as lignum-vite, which burns slowly and 
gives a uniform and intense heat. The fire is allowed 
to die out, and the furnace to cool very gradually so 
as to anneal the porcelain, which is ready for removal 
in forty-eight hours after it has been first placed in 
the oven. . 
~or — 


AN IRISHMAN’S DARING. 

During Wellington’s Spanish campaign, there 
were no more daring troops than the Irish, and of 
these no one was more distinguished for cool cour- 
age than a certain wild fellow named O’Keefe. He 
was not a well-behaved soldier when in camp, and 


ment. But one day, by a single deed, he became a 





hero. 


The French occupied, with one company, a forti- 
fication upon a mountain-top, from which it seemed 
impossible to drive them. General Picton, the com- 
mander of the English division, wishing to prevent 
useless bloodshed, determined to invest the place, 
for, as he said to his staff, “The French could pelt us 
away with stones, should we make an assault.” 


under our feet, and if we could go directly through | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


has its | report it to Lord Wellington, and I promise you | fired! God forgive me, I fired! I wouldn’t ’a’ done 
| your discharge, with a shilling a day for life.” 


|captain of his company, stole away, and pay 

was seen climbing up the goat path. The English 
| sentinels fired at him, thinking he was deserting to 
| the enemy. 


MAY 23, 1889. 








O’ Keefe, having whispered a few words to the 


The French naturally thought the same; they re- 


|ceived him into their stronghold, and treated him 
| with great kindness. 
laughing, dancing, singing, shouting, so that the 
French imagined they had got a madman, and told 
|him to leave the fort, as they had no provisions to 


Then he began playing a part, | 


spare. 





Meantime, while O’Keefe had been diverting the 
yarrison in this way, his company had been clam- 
yering up the path. The surprise was complete, 


| and the fort was captured without the loss of a man. 


The brave Irishman was discharged and pensioned, 


as his general had promised, and subsequently he 
was appointed by the Duke of Wellington a warder 
of the Tower of London. 


+o -- — 
For the Companion. 
A WISH. 


From din and strife of town afar, 
In summer I would find a home 
Set in the green fields like a star 
That burns in Heaven's sapphire dome: 
And like the placid sweep of sky 
Around that jewel of the night 
I'd have the clover meadows lie, 
Wherein the bees should tind delight; 
A winding silver brook to pla 
The oy | music of its mirth, 
To mirror Heaven’s milky-way 
And be its echo on the earth, 
For clouds be mine the fringed trees 
In whose leaf-arches birds might bide, 
And hang their cradles in the breeze 
And rock their young upon its tide. 
My paths, paved by the sun and shade, 
Swept by the wind and washed by dew, 
Should be mosaics deftly laid, 
Forever fresh, forever new. 
Such be my summer home, where time 
So softly, unrecorded, goes, 
That life seems like melodious rhyme 
Set in the world’s majestic prose. 
And as the star—night overpast— 
Dies in the dawn’s dew-scented breath,— 
Lord, be it mine to find at last 
Day on the morning-side of death, 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


a 
JOGGING HIS MEMORY. 


A clergyman in Iowa relates the following anec- 
dote, which, as he says, ought to be a hint to all 
couples who are going to be married. A lady called 
upon him and announced her name as Mrs. M—-, 
widow living in a distant part of the State. Her 
husband had been killed in the Civil War, and she 
had applied for a pension. But it was necessary for 
her to prove her marriage. This she had not been 
able to do, as her marriage certificate was lost, and 
all the witnesses except the minister himself, were 
dead. 


She had come a long distance to get the minister’s 


| evidence, insisting upon it that he was the person 
- ar h | who had performed the ceremony. 

vious to our visit, had an almost identical conversa. | 

tion with the man who was then Grand Lama. It | madam,” said the minister, after listening carefully 


“But do not remember anything about it, 


to the woman’s story. “I have married hundreds 
of people in the last twenty years, and I cannot re- 


| call your case at all.” 





“Why, you must remember that evening. I wore 
a travelling suit, and my husband was a tall man 
with black whiskers.” 

“IT have married a great many tall men with black 
whiskers.” 

“But don’t you remember, we came in while you 
were at supper, and you asked us to wait in the 
parlor a few minutes?” 

“TI don’t remember it.” 

**Don’t you recall how my husband was very much 


| embarrassed, and during the ceremony knocked a 








vase off the table near which we were standing? 
Aud then he apologized right in the middle of the 
service, and we all laughed about it afterward.” 

“]T don’t remember even that. Other things like it 
a since. Can’t you name something 
else? 

Other little things were mentioned, and the clergy. 
man hunted up all his old letters and journals in 
hopes of discovering something that would recall 
the ceremony, and enable him truthfully to identify 
the widow. But all in vain. 

Finally, the lady, with some hesitation and con- 
fusion, said: ‘There is one thing that I am sure you 
cannot have forgotten. My husband had driven 
over from the nexttown. In his absent-mindedness 
he had left every cent of money at home. e 

“Now, don’t you remember that after the ceremony 
he came up to you as if to hand you the regular fee, 
and then, instead of doing that, he stammered and 


| blushed, and finally asked you to lend him five 


|}exclaimed the minister. 





dollars with which to pay his hotel bill, promising 
to return the money the next day. Surely you must 
remember that!” 

“Ah, yes, indeed, I remember that very well!” 
And he could not help 
adding, ‘I haven’t seen the money yet.” 

The widow received her pension shortly afterward 
and not long after that, the minister received a ten- 
dollar bill, with the words: “Payment for a good 
memory.” 


he - 
HE KILLED HIM. 


Mr. J. R. Gilmore relates that on one occasion, 
during the Civil War, he was riding in a railway 


| train, and had fallen half-asleep, when somebody laid 


a hand on his shoulder, and said, “Don’t want ter 


| ’sturb yer, stranger, but thar aint nary ’nother sittin’- 


“If your honor will let me, I’ll take the hill alone,” | 


said Private O’Keefe, who had overheard the re- 
mark, and now, having given the military salute, 
stood at attention. 





} 


“If you do so,” replied the general, who had fre- | 
quently noticed O’Keefe’s reckless daring, ‘I will | ute he’d hey cluv my brain. 


place in the whole kear.”” The speaker was a man 
of about forty years, whose strange clothing at once 
attracted Mr. Gilmore’s attention—the gray uniform 
of a Confederate officer, and in the coat, just over 
the heart, a round hole scorched at the edges, and 
stained with blood. He proved to be a Union scout. 


“How could you manage to live with such a hole 
there?” asked Mr. Gilmore. 

“Oh, I warn’t inside of ’em just then, though I 
warrant he war a likely feller that war. I ortent ter 
’a’ done hit, but I hed ter. This war he.” 

He took out of his pocket a small miniature. It 
was a plain circlet of gold, attached to a piece of 
blue ribbon. One side of the rim was slightly clipped, 
and the upper portion of the ivory was stained with 
blood; but enough of it was unobscured to show me 


et ne | the features of a young man, wi f ank 
his irregularities frequently brought him punish- | ‘ en oe Se 


manly face. 

With a feeling akin to horror, I was handing the 
picture back to the scout, when, in low, stammering 
tones, he said, “’Tother side, sir. Luk at ’tother 
side.”’ 

I turned it over, and saw the portrait of a young 
woman, scarcely more than seventeen, a most beau- 
tiful and engaging face. 

With intense loathing I turned upon the scout, 
and exclaimed, “And you killed that man?” 

“Yes, sir, God forgive me! I done hit! But I 
couldn’t holp hit. He had me down; he’d cut me 
thar,” turning up his sleeve and showing a deep 
wound in his arm, ‘an’ thar,’’ removing the bandage 
and displaying a long gash back of his ear. 

“His arm wus riz ter strike agin; in another min- 
I seed hit, sir, an’ I 





hit ef ’'d knowed thet,” and he looked down upon 
the face of the sweet young girl, and the moisture 
came into his eyes. “I’d hev shot ’im somewhar 
but yere, somewhar but yere!” and laying his hand 
over the rent in his coat, he groaned as if he felt the 
wound. 

With that blood-stained miniature in my hand, 
and listening to the broken words of that ignorant 
scout, I realized the horrible barbarity of war. 


—+@>—— 
KEEPING HIM BUSY. 


In the spring of 1888 a pair of red foxes took up 
their home on a Dakota farm. They dug several 
holes on a knoll in a wheat-field, and soon after four 
“kits,” or young foxes, arrived. Every day, while 
harrowing and sowing wheat in the field, says the 
farmer, I saw the two old foxes lying on the little 
mound in front of their home. The kits rolled about 
in the sun, played with the bushy tails of their 
parents and enjoyed themselves apparently as much 
as a group of kittens. 


One morning a neighbor came to work in a field 
adjoining, bringing with him a dog, and the dog, 
with all the curiosity of his kind, soon began the in- 
vestigation of both farms. 

He was still a long distance from the fox-den when 
I heard a sharp, warning bark and saw the kits dis- 
appear. As I looked, the mother-fox lay on the 
mound, her ears erect; her nose on the ground, all 
attention. The father of the family, with his big 
tail swinging in the wind, trotted toward the dog. 

Can he intend to attack him? I wondered. I had 
never heard of such a thing and the dog, though not 
a lurge one, was still larger than the fox. But rey- 
nard knew his business better than I. He approached 
the intruder until the dog saw him, when both 
stopped for an instant, and then the dog gave chase. 
The fox, with a bark of defiance, turned and ran in 
a direction away from his home. 

At first the dog seemed to gain rapidly upon the 
fox, but I watched them for nearly a mile before 
they disappeared in the prairie-grass and concluded 
that the fox was able to keep out of the other’s way. 

In about an hour the dog returned from a fruitless 
chase, and for a time he contentedly followed his 
master. Then he began prowling around again. 

All this time the mother fox had remained on the 
mound, a picture of quiet vigilance; but now, as the 
dog again ventured near, she rose and trotted toward 
him, and the dog was soon chasing her over the 
prairie. Hardly had they disappeared when the 
male trotted back from some hiding-place and took 
the position vacated by his mate. The dog returned, 
after a time, unsuccessful as before. 

During the day he was again and again tempted 
to a chase, first by the male and then by the female, 
and while the one kept him busy, the other watched 
over the young, who did not show themselves after 
the first sight of the dog. 

It is hard to say which we admired most: the 
bravery of the pair in challenging the dog to a race 
that would have proved fatal had he caught them, 
their ingenuity in taking turns so that each might 
be fresh when chased, their skill in leading him 
away from their young, or their cleverness in throw- 
ing him off their track when far enough away. 


— 
SHOOTING ON SKATES. 


To overhaul an otter on smooth ice when the pur- 
suer is mounted on a good pair of skates is an easy 
enough matter, but to shoot the animal while thus 
mounted is a feat not to be too confidently attempted. 
The author of ‘The Sportsman in Canada” gives his 
laughable experience : 


One December morning Toma woke me, saying 
that he saw two otters on the ice in the middle of 
the lake. We got our guns, and I strapped on my 
skates and went in pursuit, while Toma took a short 
cut through the woods. When the otters discovered 
that they were pursued, they were about half a mile 
ahead of me. 

My skating, at the best, is not swan-like. In those 
days I worked my arms considerably more than my 
legs; but the ice was good, wind and muscle were 
sound, and in a few minutes I overhauled the otters. 

It was my first attempt at shooting on skates, and 
for half a minute more or less after pulling the trig- 
ger it seemed probable that I should then and there 
end my mad career. At the close of this brief period 
of concentrated agony, during which I performed a 
variety of figures that I have never attempted since, 
I regained my balance and resumed the chase. 

Overtaking the hindmost otter, I struck at him 
with my gun, and he, looking anything but pleasant, 
snapped at the barrels. At the same instant the 
muzzle caught in the ice, and I took a “header,” as 
it seemed to me, right on the top of the beast. 

I actually felt his breath on my face, and for one 
dreadful second I seemed likely to come to the igno- 
minious end of being eaten by an otter. Fortunately 
the fellow preferred fish and freedom to an exhausted 
man on skates. When I rose, he was thirty yards off 
— direction, and my gun ten yards away in an- 
other. 


— 
USELESS TURKEY. 


It had been the custom of a certain family for 
many years to send a Thanksgiving turkey to an old 
woman who had formerly lived with them as a ser- 
vant. On one occasion the matter was forgotten 
until the very morning of Thanksgiving Day. Then 
some one mentioned it, and a daughter of the house 
went to market to make good the oversight. 


She selected a plump ten-pounder, but the stall- 
keeper protested that he couldn’t possibly send it 
home till afternoon. That would never do, so the 
young lady said, “I will take it to Aunt Polly myself. 
Cut off the head and feet, and wrap it up well, and I 
shall have no trouble.” 

This was done, and presently the young woman 
was at Aunt Polly’s door. 

“Dis yere de turkey?” said Aunt Polly. “Mighty 
little one! Yer ma done send me allus a heap bigger 
one dan dat ar.” 

“But, Aunt Polly, I had the head and feet cut off, 
and that’s why it looks small. It weighs ten pounds.”’ 

“What, Miss Calline, you done had de feet an’ 
head cut off? I’d ruther not hab no turkey at all.” 
The good woman looked the very picture of disap- 
pointment and grief. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, it will only save you the trouble 
of cutting them off yourself! What could you do 
with the head and the feet, anyway?” 

*Q Miss Calline, | wanted ’em to fro in de ash- 
bar’l, so de neighbors ’ud see ’em! Now dey won’t 
know nothin’ ’tall about it. I might jest as well not 
*a’ had no turkey!” 


— — 
THIN ENOUGH. 


Those who are familiar with greyhounds of the 
correct form and build are aware that they must not 
only have, according to the old saw: “a head like a 
snake,” but must be furnished with powerful lungs, 
and ‘a plentiful lack” of flesh. 

A little girl who saw one for the first time was 
painfully affected by his thinness. ‘‘Why, he’s ’most 
starved!” she cried. 

Some one explained that this was his normal con- 
dition, and then her pity changed to amused specu- 
lation. 

“Well,” said she, still regarding him, “I guess he 





could go through the eye of a needle!” 
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| under the eaves. Grandma caught sight of it as! threw it with all her might out at Jot. It came | 
| she took her head out of a long bag. | down plump on the top of his head so hard that | 
| “Mercy! What—how—stilts! Oh dear me!’’| he tumbled off the rock, but at the same time 
and grandma sat right down on the bag and_| seizing the end of the shawl, he was pulled ashore 
| laughed till her cap-border trembled, as Jot went | half-drowned and quite giddy from the bump of | 




































































| prancing gaily off on his long wooden legs. | the heavy shoe. That bathin Black Brook “broke | Rs 
. | At sight of his young master the hair on old | up”’ Jot’s stilt-fever for that year. C8. J 
E ty | Towser’s back stood up stiff and straight, and he} ae tee ao 
“ | growled and barked and bit the stilts till Jot Ss 
NIST tumbled off into the mud. The cows, all with For the Companion. SA __FaSA ; 
For the Companion. tails in the air, ran for life every time they caught | CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. @ a i) 
SWING SONG ae ie. | iit ia ace eae nIia AN ii NUTS TO CRACK) 
F But Jot had a jolly time. He could go right| . ertie had a’ ae ae on k - nl a ees Oe 
i As I swing, as I swing, through all the deep pools and mud-holes dry-|' ® house near ¥4 anes ai: spabhusnclly ee Enizmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
, ar? i ° : | ‘4 » 2 
Rese Heneath sy eee rica shod, his head was away up in the branches of the | house. Pees day z oe us yee = : 
—wedly naan ie een apple-trees—for he kept lengthening his legs—he | visitor ; hat ss : as born ro He . erat DOL oun CRoss — ENIGMA, 
aver ef g ca a ° A . . ‘. 2 . | 5 I ass age; 
i y = could peep into the birds’ nests without climbing, | he cried, no doubt surprised at her ~ piace In ee pod gi a 
Up and down, to and fro, : ; , | «<I wasn’t born in June, I was born in the Spencer n Tostram, not in stage; 
4 With a steady sweep I go, and put his hand into all the swallows’ nests under | j Nee ’ = Pater _ in — 
Ae > use? ques n Teather, not in quill; 
5 Like a swallow on the wing, the low eaves of the old barn. si ; In awning, not in blind; 
i As I swing, as I swing. The other boys soon had stilts, too, then races| Little Ray, on seeing a skeleton for the first In gentle, not in kind; 
4 As I swing, as I swing, were run, resulting in many misfortunes. One | time, exclaimed, in awe-stricken tones, “My, but = Sanne oak - 3 m 
. ™ ° : ’: . : > eel - ‘ ’ >. aus 8, ) ry ; 
Honey-bee comes mermuring boy got a “twist”’ in his ankle, another sprained | they skinned her aw ful close, didn’t they ! In sonnet, not in lay; 
. y-t ’ In sportive, not in gay; 
Humming softly in my 


ear, 

“Come away with me, 
my dear! 

In the tiger-lily’s cup, 

Sweetest honey we 
will sup.” 

Go away, you velvet 
thing! 

I must swing! I must 
swing! 





As I swing, as I swing, 














In zero, not in one; 

Now the puzzle’s al- 
most done. 

Two names will now 
appear to view, 

Both are known quite 
well to you. 

Study well and call to 
mind 

Benefactors of man- 
kind. 

In the pleasant month 
of May 

One was born — one 
passed away. 


Cc. D. 

Buttertly comes flutter- 2. 

ing, PUZZLE. 
“Little child, now = on 

come away = KR KK 
In the clover-blooms LEP eeeeene 

= aa GG, k** 

to play! = |) ( <2 M KEKE 
Clover-blooms are red ! eeeewes 

and white, | % t** 
Sky is blue and sun is Pa = - solids 

- y KeEKKKE 

bright. a " eo : i eee e ee 2? 
Why then thus, with he, 3 RRRRKREEREREREE 

folded wing, 


Sit and swing, sit and J = 
swing?” 


AsI swing, as I swing, \* ; = 

Oriole comes hovering, yh \ t B i. 

“See my nest in yonder ~ Raa hp es 
tree! bi LN 

Little child, come work 
with me. om 

Learn to make a per- hi 
fect nest. i 

That of all things is 
the best! 

Come! nor _ longer 
loitering, 

Sit and swing, sit and 


swing!” LL 





As Iswing, as I swing, 

Though I have not any 
wing, 

Still I would not 
change with you, 

Happiest bird that 









KRKEKKKKKKKEKEE 


The centrals name a 
man who was born on 
the 27th of May, 1736, 
in Virginia. 

The primals tell what 
he was. 

Cross words. 

Ready; majestic; 
quiet; the sea-eagle; a 
farewell; a tutor; an 
Egyptian weight; the 
name of a character in 
one of the most popu- 
lar of Mrs. Spofford’s 
tales; a bee-hive; to 
oppress; salsify; per- 
manent ways. 


3. 
A MEDLEY. 


Pope Gregory VII. 
was a reformer, he re- 
leased the popes from 
the control of the State 
sovereigns. He died 
May 25, 108. What 
was his other name? 

To tind the name— 


\\ annex its last two let- 
ever flew. KN NS NN ters to its first two, and 
sutterfly and honey- AIAN WOON make a kind of deer, or 
bee, 





yee LT hree-blind-mic®- three blind-mic¢- 


weve 1 Jee-hew they: rvn- see how-they:rvn. >. 
woewoe 1 They all-ran-aft&r the. farmers wife: 
one eros ee PSH CVE OFF thr Lauv-with-ac arvi ngKni (e. 


Jonathan) had the 


ies Threeblind:mice. 


like searlet - fever? 
Bless you, no! But 
it was almost as bad, 
and awfully contagi- 
ous. Why, Jot caught 
it by just hearing of 
another boy who had 
it more than three 
miles off. And from 




















him it spread and 
raged through the 


a farm laborer. Place 
the two letters which 
follow the first two 
with the two which 
precede the last two in 
such order as to spell 
swine’s fat. Reverse 
the remaining letters 
and make a synonym 
for exist. Put the let- 
ters of the deer, the fat 
and the verb in the 
right order and the 
name will appear. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My jirst you will use 
when calling the 
young; 

My second when call- 
ing the mother. 

My third plus one let- 
ter you'll tie on 
their necks, 

If you’d find them 
without uny both- 
er. 

My whole is the name 
of a house and a 
wood, 

Where King Charles 
once hid in an oak. 

And in England to-day, 
on the 29th May, 

Oak-apples are worn 
by the folk. 


neighborhood all summer, not only the boys tak- | his elbow, and, alas, one broke his nose by falling For the Companion. Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
ing it, but some of the girls, too, and their mothers | against the eaves of a one-roofed shed. - Paper (pay purr). re 
just had a time of it! But nothing worse than severe bruises happened A CANNIBAL, : z = R . hs 

Did any of ’em die? Not quite, but one of the | to Jot till near midsummer. They’re s’posed to live far, far away, RAM SGA E 


F R E E H O D 


boys—Jot Brown—came pretty near it, and it | He used to go after the cows on his stilts, for But I saw one this very day. 


Z2ZRr AoA 
tal 














8 . E o 
scared dear grandma nearly into spasms. | they had now got quite accustomed to his odd He looked quite mild, but, oh dear me! B “4 : 3 x I G 
Jot’s fever came on the first of April, and for | appearance. One night they had strayed away to He is as fierce as he can be. . a . = . os 
nearly a week he was confined to his chamber |the farther side of the pasture beyond Black He dosen't walk, he wants to crawl, ee ne ae 
over the kitchen the greater part of the time, with | Brook. He could not think of going away up to a a pd a — Spirals —t to oa. Hemans. 10 to 18, Edgeworth. 
a couple of ash saplings, his father’s old draw- | the bridge, half a mile, to get across. So into the cane rn ee nebo Y> 3. _ 6 nap, as ae 7 
shave, and a big jack-knife. After a time strange | brook Jot splashed, thinking how convenient Now what, please tell me, would you do, G-hen-t. 5. Revolver. owe 
jarrings and thumpings and jolts would some- | stilts were. If such a baby b’longed to you? 5. 
times make the kitchen quake and the dishes | He had reached the middle when one of his caaceedaabilliiRtalinteaces he he 7 oo oe =. © : - 
clatter in the ‘dressers.’ stilts plunged into a deep hole. Jot tottered, gave Litt ea cHAS ED 
‘‘What upon earth is the boy up to?’ grandma | a wild lurch and down he went into the stream| Fannte tried very hard to be politeandspeak| u N I T EK TESTS 
would cry out, hopping nimbly out of her chair, | with a great splash, sending a whole row of| correctly. At church one day she met a little | aon ee 
‘ as a heavier jolt than usual would threaten to | “paddocks” into their holes under the flags, while | friend who had been sick for some time. In ask- | UN tf 
} break a hole through the ceiling, and let Jot | his wooden legs sailed away down stream. ing about her affliction, Fannie said: ‘Did you | . —w “ 
through upon her head. | Jot scrambled upon a stone in the bed of the | enjoy much pain when you were ill ?” . MACARONY 
But no one could find out, for Jot locked his | brook, thus bringing his mouth out of water, and — A M/O FO 8 0 
door and hung his hat over the key-hole. At | his cries and shouts soon brought grandma, who} Nep called his mother to look at a great bird i. A “ a ae 7 
length, ane morning, as grandma was up in the | was strawberrying in the “burnt patch” not far|in the yard. ‘Isn’t that what aunty calls a blue- ROUT 
chamber looking over the dry apples, Jot’s round, | off. It put her in a great panic, but she tore her | jay ?”’ he asked; ‘he looks as if he had bumped o sft 





freckled face came bobbing up to the low window | old shawl in two and tying her shoe on one end, | his head and it had swelled up.” 
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NASAL HEADACHES. 





Headaches are caused by morbid conditions more 
commonly elsewhere than in the brain. Permanent 
relief is to be obtained in such cases not by applica- 
tions to the head, or by the use of drugs that blunt 
the sense of pain, but by removal of the cause. 

Says Doctor Roe, of Rochester, N. Y., to whom we 
are indebted in the preparation of this article: 
“There is no affection that has so many different | 
types, nor one which is caused by so great a variety 
of bodily conditions.” According to Doctor Day, of 
England, there is none which more severely taxes 
the experience of the physician. 

It is only recently that a knowledge of the abun- 
dant nervous connection of the nose with the other 
parts of the system, and the nearness of its cham- 
bers to the brain, led the medical profession to sus- 
pect the nasal origin of many headaches. 

This origin is generally in some abnormal pressure 
on the nerve filaments in the nasal chambers, in 
consequence of a congestion of their walls, or a 
morbid growth of bone, or a deflection, or bend, of 
the nasal partition. 

When it results from an engorgement of the pas- 
sages, a simple puncture will generally relieve the 
headache. A pressure from abnormal bony growth 
causes & more constant pain. Doctor Roe adduces 
many cases of headaches from this source which 
have readily yielded to treatment. We have room 
for only three, and these we give only in meagre 
outline. | 

Mr. A. K , fifty years old, had had headache, 
increasing in severity, for fourteen years. The pain 
had become so persistent, and his mind was so 
affected, that he feared softening of the brain. 
Examination showed pressure from an abnormal 
bony ridge. An operation immediately relieved the 
headache, and restored him to full health. 

Mr. E. R—— had for a year and a half suffered 





| operations, and it was impossible to sleep in that 


| receive the high mark that she felt almost as if her 





somewhat similarly, and was forced to give up work. 
In his case, also, there was pressure caused by a 
bony ridge and marked hypertrophy of the turbinated | 
bones. His whole condition was much reduced. An | 
operation quite relieved the pain, and rapidly 
improved his condition. He has had no trouble | 
since. | 

Mrs. J. K—— had had frequent and severe head- 
aches for four years, and hay-fever every summer. | 
She had ringing in the ears also, and became unable 
to use her eyes to read or sew. The cause was hyper- 
trophy of the turbinated bones. An operation re- 
moved all her trouble, and restored her general 
health, which had become seriously affected. For 
the last five years she has had no return of the head- 
ache or of the hay-fever. 


—_——_—_.¢——— 
FOND OF NOISE. 


It is not ulways easy to tell why woodpeckers select 
one tree rather than others of the same kind in the 
forest to begin their operations upon, or why they 
attack one side of a tree and leave the other un- 
touched. Commonly it will be found, no doubt, that 
worms or ants are concealed beneath the point 
selected, and that the woodpecker is guided in his 
search by the sense of hearing. 

But there are circumstances which go to show that 
the woodpecker is not always searching for food or 
guided by sound. In the winter, when worms and 
ants are dormant and silent, he will wake every echo 
for a long distance around by tapping on a dead, dry 
branch, or on the hollow trunk of atree. He does 
not then apply his ear to the bark to listen for the 
noise of worms beneath, but his object seems to be 
to make all the noise he can himself. 

The yellow-hammer, or golden-winged wood- 
pecker, is most easily studied, because he is most 
fearless and most nearly domestic in his habits. 
Where hollow trunks of trees are easily found, he 
usually confines his attentions to them; but in 
prairie regions he bores holes through hollow pillars, 
steeples of churches, and other structures which 
promise an opening into an interior. 

But there must be some other motive at times, for 
the writer has watched one of these birds working 
with unusual racket upon one side of an oak board, 








where by moving six inches he was at perfect liberty 
to look over upon the other side of the board and 
investigate whatever he could be hoping to reach by 
boring a hole through it. Indeed, it was perfectly 
immaterial upon which side of it he should begin 
operations. 

One year the writer occupied a house which had 
large, hollow pillars in front. Some smooth, round 
holes in them, about two inches in diameter, indi- 
cated what freedom the yellow-hammers had used 
and would use again. In the early spring they began 





house after daybreak. 

The birds would not have been harmed for this, even 
if it had become necessary to remove the house and 
pitch a tent on the spot; but some experimenting 
was done at their expense. 

It was plain that noise was what they cared most 
for, as they would bore a hole within a few inches | 
of one which was already formed, and which would 
answer ‘every possible purpose as well as the new 
one. To try them on this point, a small, empty cask, 
probably a nail-cask, was set bottom upwards on a 
carpenter’s bench in front of the house. 

The yellow-hammers could make no progress if | 
their intention was to perforate the staves, but they | 
could get out of that empty cask a wonderful volume 
of noise. They quitted work on the pillars at once, 
but the joke of the thing became apparent when it 
was found that, whereas they had before disturbed 
one household, they now woke up the whole town. 


eS 
WELL DEFINED. 


Definitions often prove mountains of difficulty to 
children, and sometimes do not come easy even to 
grown people. A little school-girl, named Mary 
Cooper, one day read her allotted selection with 
such appropriate emphasis and sympathy of expres- 
sion that the “‘committeeman” said to her, in his 
kind, sincere manner: 


“That was really beautiful, my child. Now, if you 
can tell me the meaning of that word ‘turf,’ I shall 
give you my very best mark.” 

Tears almost started to Mary’s eyes, for she real- 
ized that the man had chanced to ask her of a word 
about which she had not lately studied. Poor child! 
she blushed and hesitated. She was so eager to 


life depended on answering correctly. 

The questioner observed her expression of eager- 
ness mingled with painful perplexity. ‘Well, never 
mind, child,” he said. “I will pass on.” 

“Oh,” cried Mary, “I know! Turf, sir, is grass 
and clean dirt stuck together by God.” 

“A most excellent definition,” said the examiner. 
“In fact, the answer [ expected was not nearly so 
precise. You have won the highest mark.” 


——_—~_ -— 
PRIMITIVE ASTRONOMY. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 


| that abound has deterred many from realizing its 
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*“‘Cutlers’ Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam is the 
best cough cure in the world,”says Allen & Co.,Cincinnati. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all 
tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the 
capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a vig- 
orous and healthy growth of hair. (Adv. 
- | 


aaa | 
To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 


examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Ade. 








THE great therapeutic value of Cod-Liver Oil | 
in Phthisis (consumption), Scrofulosis, Rheuma- 
tism and similar disorders, is recognized by all 
physicians. 
The unpleasantness of the improperly made Oils 
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benefits, and stimulated the production of a host 
of Emulsions as substitutes claiming palatability. 
This claim is not well founded for ‘Emulsions are | 
thick, slow-running, sticky preparations which are | Z 
swallowed with difficulty and leave an unpleasant 
taste behind them.”’ Besides, the indiscriminate 
continued use of the Salts of Lime and Soda in 
Emulsions is injudicious, if not positively per- 
nicious. The benefits to be expected from Cod- 
Liver Oil can be readily realized by the selection 
of Peter Mdller’s Norwegian. There is nothing 
unpleasant about this clean, pure oil, therefore no 
necessity to disguise its taste. It has taken nine- 
teen gold medals at the great exhibitions of the 
world, establishing its superiority over all others. 
It has claims which entitle it to preference, and 
insure the effects that can be expected only from 
a pure and perfect product. It is not offensive 
either in taste or smell, but sweet and agreeable. 
Its administration is always followed by satisfac- | Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
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~ COMFORT fo the LADIES. 


Wherever you are, whatever you are doing, two of the greatest 
earthly blessings are to FEEL COMFORTABLE and LOOK WELL. 








The author of “Wanderings in a Wild Country” 
gives some curious ideas with regard to the celestial 
bodies, which he gathered from the natives of New 
Britain. The “untutored mind” is evidently more 
imaginative than scientific. 

In conversation one day with an old man about | 
the spirits of the deceased, he told me that the stars | 
were — hung by the departed spirits to light the 
way for those that should come after. Where these 
spirits were he did not say, and although I ques- 
tioned him closely on the subject, he seemed to have 
no idea as to the sort of place to which they come | 
at last. | 

He only knew that they went across the water to 
the moon at rising, and, getting into this, were car- 
ried to the region of the stars, whence they returned 
to visit the earth by the same means. 

I tried to puzzle him by asking how it was that 
the moon was sometimes large and sometimes small. 
He replied that when it was small there were not so 
many =— requiring to go, as it was at the full 
moon that most people died. Naturally, that was 
also the time when most spirits required to visit the 
earth. 

iteotacies 4 


EVENING DRESS. 


A gentleman riding along a country road after a 
heavy rainfall came to a rickety old cart and a horse 
to match the vehicle stuck fast in the mud. The 
driver was an elderly negro; by his side sat his wife, 
and behind them were seven or eight little pickanin- 
nies of all ages. All were decked out in a great 
variety of faded and second-hand finery, but all were 
barefooted. 


The man stood up and belabored the poor old 
horse, urging it on to the impossible task of pulling 
the cart out of the mire. 

“The horse can’t start the wagon while all of you 
are in it,” said the gentleman. ‘Why don’t you 
get out and lighten the load?” 

“*Cause, sah,”’ was the reply, “we’s all gwine to a 
pahty, sah; en we’s got our feet washed speshly fo’ 
the ’casion, sah; en we cayn’t git out in de mud en 
den go on lookin’ like nobody!” 


a 
BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE. 


On the west shore of Narragansett Bay, about 
four miles from Providence, is the village of Paw- 
tuxet, whose native inhabitants dig most of the 
clams used at the shore resorts on the Bay. 


The wife of a summer resident one afternoon re- 
ceived a call from a villager, who explained her 
resence by saying that she had just been to old 
Jeacon Greene’s funeral, and seeing she was dressed 
up, she thought she would “drop in and set a min- 
ute. 

“I suppose there was a large attendance, the dea- 
con was so well known?” said the lady. 

“Wal, no,” replied the villager, “cause the tide 
was out.” Then noticing the lady’s puzzled look, 
she added, “Most of ’em had gone clamming.” 


ee a 
BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


A good son not only obeys his parents, but does it 
with alacrity, as if he would rather do that than 
anything else. 





Bobby had slipved back into the dining-room, and 
was hurriedly swallowing a second piece of the 
apple-pie when his mother came in. 

“You said I could, ma,” he remarked, in answer 
to her reproof. “You told me I mustn’t go over to 
Willie Waffle’s until I was in apple-pie order, an’ a 
boy can’t get in apple-pie order on only one piece.” — 
New York Sun. 

a 





A MAN was driving rapidly down the street when 
he accidentally ran over a negro. Unable to stop 
his horses the driver, true to nature, called out: 
“Hi there! get out of the way!” At that moment | 
the dazed negro, not much hurt, picked himself up, 
and shouted in reply: ‘Fo’ de lan’s sake, boss, yo’ 
aint comin’ back agin, be ye?” ; 
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and utility of the garment. Don’t wear any other cor- 42 
set if you value health, comfort and perfect fit. 
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For the Companion. 


POLICEMEN OF THE CANADIAN PLAINS. | 


The little army of red-coats with which the Cana- 
dian Government maintains order, preserves the 
peace, and promotes temperance throughout the vast 
regions of the Northwest is, in some respects, unique. 
In the country patrolled by this force, the Indian, 
the half-breed, the horse-thief, the outlaw, and the 
whiskey-smuggler are all causes of disturbance or 
danger. The members of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, as the force is officially entitled, combine in 
themselves the functions of soldier, policeman, and 
whiskey detective or revenue officer. | 

The history of this organization is briefly told. In | 
the year 1870, the government of Canada acquired by | 
purchase from the Hudson’s Bay Company all that | 
corporation’s immense landed possessions in the 
unknown and mysterious West, and, of course, im- 
mediately became responsible for the protection of 
life and property on the new domain. The Company 
had made no other use of its illimitable estate than 
to obtain furs from it, and no attempt had ever been 
made to check the sale of ‘fire water’ to the thirsty 
redskins, or to intérpose as peacemakers in the inces- | 
sant tribal wars. 

The Canadian authorities had not been long in 
possession ere they clearly realized that both these 

reforms were absolutely necessary before any satis- 
factory return could be had from their investment. 
The organization of a force to meet this need was, 
therefore, determined upon. 

In the autumn of 1873, a company of over one 
hundred men, the germ of the present force, was 
gathered at Fort Garry, now City of Winnipeg, but 
then little more than the headquarters of the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company. 

This beginning had hardly been made before it was 
seen that in order to be of any service the force must 
be much larger. Accordingly, during the following 
spring, two hundred more men were sent out from 
Toronto. From year to year more men have been 
required, as the country was opened and settlement 
extended, until the present number, one thousand, 
which is generally regarded as the maximum, has 
been reached. 

At the outset, many of the police were regular 
soldiers who had obtained their discharge, ex-mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabulary, graduates 
from the gunnery schools of Canada, or, at least, 
men with militia training. Now the composition of 
the force may be said to include all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, the preference, however, being always 
given to those who have had some military training. 

When arrayed in full regimentals, the mounted 
police present quite an imposing appearance; and 
this fact, no doubt, has much to do with the uniform 
success which has marked their work, for appear 
ances go a long way with our dusky brother of the 
plains. Their dress uniform consists of a scarlet 
tunic, blue breeches with scarlet stripes, and a white 
helmet. The officers are distinguished from the 
privates by appropriate decorations of gold lace, and 
also by their carrying field-glasses and a sword. 

In the early days the armament consisted of a 
Snider Carbine, and a revolver carried in the belt, 
but of late years a Winchester repeater, fitted with 
special sights for long distances, has replaced the 
Snider. 

Besides their usual arms, the police have a light 
battery of artillery for special emergencies, and one 
division of the force is trained to its management. 

The horses upon which the police are mounted are 
the best obtainable. At first they were brought from 
Eastern Canada, but it was soon found that these 
unimals took, at least, a year to get into harmony 
with their new environment, and become thoroughly 
useful. Accordingly, mounts were sought in North- 
ern Montana and Oregon, until the development of 
the ranch system within the Canadian boundary line 
enabled the government to transfer their custom to | 
their own tax-payers. 

As the force was organized under the direction of 
an officer in the Imperial Army, the equipment first 
used was naturally that of the British Cavalry. But 
a little experience soon showed its short-comings, 
and the army saddle made way for ‘he Mexican or 
American prairie saddle which is now used. 

The territory for the good behavior in which the 
mounted police are responsible, is undoubtedly the 
vastest police district in the world. It extends from 
the international boundary line on the south to the 
Great Saskatchewan on the north, and from Man- 
itoba on the east to the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
on the west. The whole of this immense country is 
patrolled, the dangerous districts being constantly 
under surveillance. 

What, we may wonder, would be the sensations of 
an ordinary city guardian of the peace, who thinks 
his beat of three or four blocks a heavy responsi- | 
bility, if made to understand that there are police- 
men whose beat extends for hundreds of miles? 

When a threatening crowd gathers in the streets 
of acity, the policemen keep moving up and down 
uunongst them to prevent their massing together for | 
mischief. So in this great Northwest country, where 
an Indian uprising is always to be guarded against, 
do the mounted police keep moving from camp to 
camp, and reservation to reservation, ready to scent 
out the first signs of combination or conspiracy. 

There are ten headquarter posts, each having about 
one hundred men with complete equipment, which | 
includes stores, transport, guides and scouts. Each 
post is the centre of a system of small outposts to 
which the men are sent in groups, and from which 
they carry on their patroi. 

The success of the force in the performance of the 
work for which it was created has been remarkable. 
At the time of its formation every element of dis- 
cord and danger incident to a new country existed 

















| any necessity for a visit from Judge Lynch, nor for 


| headquarters cell. 


| had been specially described as one of those stolen! 


THE YOUTH’S 
in the Canadian Northwest. Indians indignant at | 
the usurpation of their hunting grounds; French 
half-breeds darkly suspicious of their British mas- 
ters; whiskey -smugglers determined to carry on 
their abominable traffic at the muzzle of the rifle, if 
need be, and in some cases entrenched behind strong | 
fortifications; and horse-thieves, ready to resent | 
with the revolver any interference with their nefa- 
rious occupation. 

Yet amid all these sources of disorder, let it be said 
to the credit of the police that there has never been 


the organization of vigilants or regulators since they 
entered upon their duties. 

The whiskey-smugglers surrendered without a 
blow; the half-breeds submitted to the inevitable; 
the Indians bowed down before the red-coats in their 
martial array; the horse-thieves yielded themselves 
up quietly if they could not get away. In the region 
patrolled by the mounted police, life and property 
are almost as secure as in Toronto or Montreal. 

In some cases outlaws and desperadoes who have 
defied all authority on the southern side of the forty- 
ninth parallel, surrender at once to the mounted 
police. 

As anillustration of this, a most notorious whiskey- 
smuggler, horse-thief and outlaw whose hands were 
freshly stained with the blood of United States 
marshals, was reported by a scout as having crossed | 
the boundary line on his way northward. An officer | 
who had heard the report rode out one afternoon | 
from Winnipeg across the prairie with no special 
end in view, but thinking to himself that possibly he 
might see some sign of this unwelcome visitor. 

While cantering carelessly along, he suddenly 
came upon an encampment concealed in a coulée, 
which at once aroused his suspicions. He had only 
his revolver, but he thought he would investigate | 
notwithstanding. As he approached, a sinister-look- 
ing man whom he readily recognized, from the pub- | 
lished description, as the fugitive desperado, ame | 
out and demanded his business. 











A MOUNTED 


The officer told him who he was, adding that he 
would like his company back to Winnipeg. The 
fugitive thought to-morrow would do, but the officer 
thought not, and the end of it was, that that night 
the scoundrel lay safe in the city jail. 

The methods employed by the police in dealing 
with the Indians may be illustrated by a well-known 
case. One of their spies brought in word to a head- 
quarter post that three noted horse-thieves would 
spend that night in an encampment about thirty 
miles distant. The inspector at once determined to | 
capture them, and, soon after sundown, set off with 
ten chosen men. 

Guided by their scouts they rode hard, but warily, 
through the gathering darkness, until they reached 
a thick clump of trees that crowned a hill within 
half-a-mile of the camp. There they halted to rest 
their horses, and to wait for midnight. 

When midnight came, and the Indians were 
wrapped in profound slumber, six of the police, led 
by the spy, crept cautiously into the midst of the 
samp, and approached the ¢epce in which the crim- 








inals were sleeping. 

Then followed a sudden entrance, a startled con- 
fusion, a smothered altercation, and in another 
minute all three were being hurried off at the muzzle 
of six revolvers, while the astonished Indians were | 
stumbling to their feet round about them. Before 
any resistance could be organized, the prisoners 
were mounted and carried away into the darkness, 
to find themselves by breakfast time secure in the 


Now and then, however, it happens that the police 
do not come out first. A large theft of horses had 
been reported at a post, and a detachment of the 
police went off in pursuit of the robbers. They had 
been searching fruitlessly for several days, and were 
inclined to give it up. 

Late one afternoon, while his men were preparing 
to encamp for the night, the officer in command rode 
out alone several miles across the prairie. Suddenly 
he came upon a narrow coulée with a thicket filling 
its bottom, and what should he see, partially con- 
cealed in this thicket, but the “pinto” horse that 








COMPANION. 


The next moment a man emerged from the under. 
brush, and the officer shouted to him: 
“What are you doing with that pinto horse?” 
“Pinto horse, is it?” shouted back the man, 


| promptly covering the officer with a well-aimed | 


Winchester. “I'll give you two minutes to get out 
of sight. Now,—git!’” 

The officer looked at the man, and saw he meant 
business. He had nothing but a revolver himself, 
and even if he had had arifle it would have been too 
late to use it. There was no alternative but to turn 
ingloriously and depart, which he sensibly did with- 
out further parley, vowiltg, no doubt, that that was 
the last time he would go reconnoitering alone and 
lightly armed. 

As the line of settlement extends, the responsibili- 
ties of the mounted police increase, for they have not 
only to look after the Indians and horse-stealers, but 
to see to the strict enforcement of the law which 
prohibits the importation and sale of liquors in the 
Northwest,—a duty which constitutes a heavy pro- 
portion of their work. 

They are certainly a very fine and very well- 
equipped body of men. The discipline maintained 
is almost perfect. The life has many attractions for 
adventurous, hardy spirits, and there is little doubt 
that the Northwest Mounted Police will continue to 
be, what it always has been, an eminently adequate 
and successful organization. 

J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
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For the Companion. 


ORRISON’S TEMPTATION. 

Si Heath, the Pottsville cooper, stretched out his 
long, hairy arms, and pulled his draw-shave toward 
him through the spruce stave, with that eager 
crunching noise, with something like a little grunt 
of satisfaction at the end, which the draw-shave 
always makes as it bites off the soft wood. 

Bounding back like a released bow, Si reached out 
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POLICEMAN. 


again, and rolled up another fragrant curl of spruce. 
This time he encountered one of those obstinate 
little knots. 

Chug! chug! 

Again and again Si brought the blade against it, 
with such a scowl on his face, that you would have | 
thought the gentle-tempered old covper one of the | 
fiercest of men. The knot finally yielded, and the | 
draw-shave snipped off the ribbon with a sharper | 
and more expressive little grunt. 

The only other sound to be distinguished in that | 
part of the world, was the click-slap of the green 
staves, which some one who could not be seen was 
cobbing up to dry on the river bank behind the shop. | 

It was a quiet afternoon in quiet little Pottsville. | 
Through the cooper’s backdoor, the sun sent a glow 
of color that turned to yellow the fluffy pile of soft, 
white shavings, which the cooper had made. It was 
a pretty sight, but Si Heath had no eye for artistic 
effects, and kept industriously at his work. He could 
not see the boy behind the shop, but the steady 
“click-slap!”? told him that there was industry in 
that quarter, too. 

“Old man, how are ye?” 

The noise came from the front-door, opening on 
the village road behind the cooper; there was a 
harshness in it that gave old Sia start, and he looked 
around suddenly. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Reub?”’ he said, to the tall, 
rough man in the doorway, who led a hound by a 
string. A loud, coarse laugh was the answer. 

“Aint I quite a stranger, eh, Si?” asked the man, | 
coming in with a swagger, and making his hound lie 
down on the shavings that had been painted by the | 
sun,—which impartially and instantaneously made 
yellow dog of him. 

“Yes, Reub, you don’t come up to the village often, 
now. How’d you get away from your fish-pound?”’ 

“Walked! Ha, ha! Why not, old man? Ha, ha!” 

There was a flush on the fellow’s cheek, and a 


| queer light in his eye, which the cooper did not like; 


and he spoke boisterously and insolently. His ways 
annoyed the quiet old man, and interfered with his 
work. 

“J didn’t suppose ’twould do for you to leave,” 
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said Si, pulling his glasses down on his nose rather 
nervously, and looking over them. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” roared his visitor. “ ’Slong’s 
they think I’m there it’s just as well ’siff I’s there. 
They don’t dare ter go near,—do they, Bose? Do 
they, you rascal?” 

The brute kicked the other brute lying on the 
shavings, which whined and trembled. The cooper 
turned around to his work, unwilling to prolong the 
conversation. 

“Had ter come up ter town and see what the news 
was,” persisted his caller. ‘What’s goin’ on, Uncle 
si?” 


“These are dull times, Reub. 
news.” 

“T hear that old scamp, Josh Taylor, ’s dead.” 

“Yes.” The cooper glanced uneasily out of the 
backdoor, as he spoke. 

“Well,” continued the tall man, “I don’t know 
uv anybody that’s sorry.” 


I can’t tell you any 


“Sh!” exclaimed the cooper, raising a warning 
finger. 

“That youngster uv his ’ez been taken ter the town 
farm, they tell me.” 

The cooper frowned and pointed over his shoulder 
toward the backdoor, whence came the steady rat- 
tling of the green staves, but made no other reply. 
The man did not heed him. “Bah! he roared, con- 
temptuously. “He'll grow up ter be a second Josh,— 
a thief and a poacher, I s’pose.’’ 

| Old Siturned red in the face, and went through a 
| remarkably expressive pantomime. At last he tip- 
toed up to his boisterous visitor, and whispered 
something in his ear. 

“Well, what uv it?) What do yer s’pose I care for 
the infernal pauper brat?” growled the tall man. 

“But it aint —” 

“Come, Bose! Let’s git out uv this. 
wanted here. Come, git up!’ 

The fellow gave his hound a kick, and dragged him 
out of the shop. Si Heath drew a long, deep breath, 
pushed up his spectacles into place, and went back 
to his shaving. Rather more slowly, not quite so 
eagerly, the draw-shave crunched through the soft 
wood; but as sharp and frequent as ever, the click- 
slap of the rattling staves was heard. 

In a minute or two the cooper stopped again, and 
stepped cautiously to a back window to look at the 
young workman whom he had employed to do a half 
day’s stint. He was a freckled, rusty boy, with bare 
feet, and a coarse bush of hair protruding through 
the crown of his battered hat. He was working 
very fast, looking neither to right nor to left. 

The old cooper’s eyes were not very trustworthy, 
and there was a fine wood-dust on his spectacles, but 
he thought he saw two wet places under the boy’s 
eyes. He gazed silently out for a moment, and then 
softly returned to his bench. ‘Poor lad, poor little 
fellow!” he said. 

All the afternoon the old man wore a sober face, 
und seemed more interested in other things than in 
his work; for his draw-shave did not make very 
rapid progress, and he frequently laid it down and 
watched the smoke that floated up from the smoul- 
dering fire in the great, black, wide-open chimney- 
place. He did not notice the cessation of the clicking 
noise behind his shop, did not see the boy come in 
the backdoor, and was startled a second time when 
the boy’s voice broke his day-dreams : 

“The staves is all cobbed, Mr. Heath.” 

“Yes, yes. You’ve been a smart boy, Orrison. 
iLere’s fifty cents for you, and if —” 

“But I was to have only twenty-five cents, sir!’ 

“Well, you’ve earned fifty. There were a good 
many staves there, a good many staves. You’ve 
carned the money.” 

“Thank vou, sir.”’ 

“And I want you to come up to the house to- 
morrow. I have something for you, some clothes 
that (hem! hem!)—that my boy didn’t wear out. I 
want you to have ’em, Orrison. They’ll fit you com- 
plete.” 

“Thank you, thank you —” 

The boy tried to say more than this, but he broke 
down. 

“What is it, Orrison?’’ asked the cooper, encour- 
agingly. 

“You’re the only person—as is—as is good to me, 
sir,” stammered the boy with a quivering lip. 

“Never mind. I’ll always be good to you. 
to the house to-morrow.” 

Puckering up his lips to whistle, the cooper sud- 
denly whirled around, and cut such a deep gash in 
the stave he took up, that he spoiled it. 

Orrison left the shop, and aimlessly wandered 
away with confused feelings. His heart was full of 

gratitude to the cooper for his generosity and kind 
words,—the first real friendly words he had heard 
since his mother died, and that was years ago. But 
that hard epithet of Reub Jostle’s, “a pauper brat!” 
was still ringing in his ears. 


We aint 


Come 


It had been ringing 
there all the afternoon, and he could not get rid of 
it. 

“A pauper brat!’ How the words hurt him! He 
knew that his father had been a vagabond, had been 
au charge on the town, had shot game and caught fish 
out of season, had been prosecuted more than once 
by Reub Jostle, the warden, and had been fined by 
the justice of the peace. What of it all? Must he 
suffer for it? Must he always carry the shame of his 
father’s misdeeds? Were people forever to be calling 
him hard names and grud.‘).7 him a chance in the 
world, because his father had been a bad man? And 
then the Pottsville poor-house! Must he grow up in 
that dingy, cheerless place, and be thrust about like 
a dog, just because he was Josh Taylor’s boy? 

It was cruel in big Reub Jostle to call him by that 
name. Reub was half-drunk, but that was no ex 
cuse. If he had been anything but a brute at he 
he would not have deliberately wounded a po« 
in that way. 

“He might as well have branded the e 
skin with a hot iron, the smart woul 


worse,” Orrison thought, as he str success of 





| grew more bitter, the further the fact that 


became hot, and he made up héoq purifier and 
get even with Reub Jostle! jg ejaimed for it. 
He did not know where he wo,, Lowell, Mass. 
out of the road into the fields. ____E 
never to go back to the poor- ff E SSES. 
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night he would sleep in the woods, rather than go to 
his bed in the almshouse. 

He soon heard the ripple of a stream. The little 
Songo River, the outlet of Great Pond, which flowed 
by the cooper shop, had encountered him again in its | 
crooked course. It was an exciting thought that | 
came to Orrison when he reached the river bank! It 
made him stop, glance furtively around, and fairly 
turn pale. Right before him, he saw his best oppor- | 
tunity to get even with Reub Jostle! 

Orrison knew that a few miles down the stream 
the State Commissioners had a fish-pound full of 


“Suppose I should drop it!” replied the boy, in al 
clear, high key. 

“Quit, boy,—quit that, or we’ll kill you!” Bill 
Wilkins cried, with an oath. 

“Kill me!” Orrison answered, in a still higher key. 
“Kill me!” he almost shrieked, and then he laughed. 
It was such a shrill, wild, unnatural laugh, that he 


| could hardly believe it was his own, and it made the 


two men shiver. 

*“ Bill, he means business!” exclaimed Rufe 
Cassum, in a low tone, staring at the pale, flashing 
boy holding that great r@vk over the dynamite, not 


land-locked salmon, to which they were giving great | ten feet away. 


care. But Reub had abandoned his post, had gone 


up to the village and started on a spree, and the fish- place and don’t come back,” cried Orrison; and then | 
he broke into that 


pound would remain unprotected for hours. 

It was dusk when he reached the place. He could 
see no light in the window of the sentry-box. A 
cautious investigation satisfied him that it was 
deserted. Reub had left no substitute. 

“Now is my time,” he thought. A strange exulta- 
tion mingled with the bitterness he had been nour. 
ishing. He would make a breach in the pound, drive 
out all the salmon, from which the authorities ex- 
pected to get nearly half a million eggs, and dis- 
grace Reub Jostle! 

He went back among the thick growth, to stay 
until the night had become darker. He paced back 
and forth restlessly. This waiting was the hardest 
part of it. His mind went over the events of the 
day. The cooper’s kind words came back to him. 
“Pll always be good to you,” he had said. 

But suppose,—Orrison was much disquieted by the 
query,—suppose he should carry out his plan to 
break open the fish-pound, and Mr. Heath should 


find it out; what would he say then? It was a dis- | 


agreeable question; and like older persons in a sim- 
ilar plight, Orrison did not try to answer it, but 
evaded it. 

“Mr. Heath will never find it out,” he concluded. 

An hour later, as he stood by the dam at the foot 
of the pound, he heard footsteps approaching. They 
had come without warning, and were surprisingly 
near. Seeing in a second what was his best course, 
he climbed into a thickly leaved tree near the river. 
He had barely concealed himself in the tree, when 


_he heard low voices and saw a flash. Then he dis- 


cerned two men with guns and a dark lantern. They 
were looking into the sentry-box. 

“All right, Bill,” he heard one of them say in a 
louder tone, ‘‘There’s nobody here.” 

“And now he’s got started on his spree, there aint 
the least danger of his comin’ back to-night.” 

“No, not a bit of it.” 

“I'd almost thought he’d got some feller to stay 
here.” 

“So should I; but there aint a soul around, and we 
can do the business up in about five minutes and be 
gone. I’ll wait here, Bill, and you go back and get 
the dynamite.” 

Dynamite! That one word told Orrison everything. 
These fellows intended to blow up the pound, destroy 
the sentry-box, and kill all the fish at one stroke! 
They were two inveterate poachers. He knew them,— 
Bill Wilkins and Rufus Cassum. They were old 
chums of his father, who had been associated with 
them in more than one scrape. 

Orrison had often heard them talk; he had heard 
them say that the laws were in favor of the rich and 
against the poor,—that the fish belonged to the 
people and were the people’s food,—that it was an 
oppression to forbid catching them at any time,— 


that it was only done to make sport for a few rich | 


nabobs. The fish commissioners and wardens had 
been threatened with violence by his father and 
these very fellows, and the scheme of blowing up 


the pound with dynamite, as a fit revenge on the | 


officials, had been discussed in Orrison’s hearing; 
but he had never believed they would dare to attempt 
such a thing. 

Their time had come at last, and his time had come 
with it! He was to see Reub Jostle disgraced and 
ruined. His own purpose was to be carried out, and 
he was to be guiltless of any share in the act. He 
could remain quiet in his perch, and get even with 
the brutal warden! 

He was glad events had so shaped themselves, for 
he knew he could not have made up his mind te 
commit the crime himself. He feared that in some 
way Mr. Heath might find it out, and he could not 
afford to have Mr. Heath think ill of him. “T’ll 
always be good to you!” Those words had grown 
very sweet to Orrison. 

“This is mighty ticklish stuff to handle, Rufe.”’ 

Bill Wilkins had come back with the can of dyna- 
mite. 

“If you should drop it on one of these rocks, we’d 
both be gone up.” 

“There’s only one thing I’m sorry for!’’ 

“What's that, Bill?” 

“It’s that we can’t crack off this ca’tridge under 
the fish commissioners.” 

“That’s so. I’d do it in a minute if I could.” 

“The people of this town owe ’em an awful grudge, 
and ought to thank us for doin’ the job.” 

**That’s so!”’ 

“There, I cale’late we’d better locate the ca’tridge 
about here. Turn your light this way a little.” 

“How’s that?” 

©That’s about right.” 

They were at work in the pound, and had laid their 
guns and the dynamite down on the bank of the 
stream, only a few feet away. Ina few minutes all 
would be ready for the blast. 

“Sh! what’s that?” exclaimed Bill Wilkins. 

Both men pricked up their ears. They heard a 
rustling in the brush. 

“Ha! a squirrel, I guess,” said Rufe Cassum, 

‘ly. 
it’s a man,” said Wilkins, in an excited 


had hardly passed his lips, when Rufe | 


' derisively. 
© Taylor’s boy,” he said, aloud. 
here, you rascal?” 
‘e boy’s compressed lips. He 
slance at the two men, sud- 
,e stone from the river’s brink, 
sed arms directly over the dyna- 


at, you young pup!” yelled Rufe 


“Yes, run,—go as quick as you can,—leave the 


shrill, nervous laugh 
again, —the outburst 
of his painfully over- 
wrought nerves. 

The two poachers 
waited no longer. They 
started away on the 
run, muttering curses 
as they fled. 

The reaction came ‘' 
when their plunging 
footfalls had died away 
in the distant woods, 
and the lad sank down &.. 
on the ground, ex- “3 
hausted from excite- 
ment. But he was alert 
still, and he guarded 
the salmon-pound all night. 
The can of dynamite and the 
poachers’ guns confirmed his \ S 
story, when he told it to the 
village authorities in the morn- 
ing, and were conclusive wit- 
nesses against Warden Jostle. The two poachers | 
never came back to Pottsville, and Orrison never | 
went back to the poor-house. He was given a home | 
by Si Heath, the cooper, who sent him to school, and 
he is growing up to be a bright and sterling man. 

“But I had a very narrow escape,” he says, when- 
ever he tells this story. HARRY E. ANDREWS. 


———_~+or—___—_- 


For the Companion. 


OUR MAID GLORIANA. 


We had grown quite weary, my husband and I, of 
bringing from the city to our quiet suburban home, 
servant girls to wait on the table. If they would | 
only have stayed, after they had been once brought, 
we would not have minded so much,—but they would 
not stay, indeed, I have sometimes thought that they 
couldn’t stay! 
It seemed as if some unseen but irresistible force 
drew those domestics back to the great city, in spite 
of themselves. Sometimes they would really try to 
make themselves contented in our quiet home, and 
for a while all would go well. But at the end of a 
month, or at farthest, in six months, we were sure | 
to be greeted with the familiar tidings that “the | 
country was so lonely” or “so quiet,” that Betsy or | 
Mary or whatever her name happened to be, could 
not stand it any longer, but felt that she must go 
back to her aunt,—it was almost always an aunt,— 
in X—. 
Thus it happened, that when Gloriana Coggeshall | 
presented herself as a candidate for the vacant sit- | 
uation, Mr. Jenckes and I were both delighted, and | 
engaged her on the spot, notwithstanding her youth | 
and inexperience. 
She knew nothing about waiting upon table, as she 
frankly told us, and after all, I was not sorry. She 
would have the less to unlearn,—and she looked so | 
trim and neat, so young and fresh and wholesome, | 
as she stood in the doorway, gently swaying herself 
backward and forward, with her hand on the jamb 
of the door, that we were greatly pleased with her. 
Gloriana was the daughter of an old fisherman 
who lived “over yonder,” that is to say, about six 
miles from our house. She had lived a free, healthy 
out-door life, digging for clams with her father, or 
going fishing with her brother, and she seemed to 
bring with her an air of the sea that was quite 
refreshing. 
We hoped that we had secured a young treasure, 
and the very next day Gloriana entered upon her 
duties, and I upon my troubles! 
Like many inexperienced persons, our young fish- 
ermaiden thought that she knew much more than 
she really did, and in disregard of my instructions, 
not to set the breakfast table until some one was 
ready to assist her, she bravely undertook the task 
single-handed. 
To look at our table after her work was done, one 
would have supposed that an army had marched 
over it, and devastated it. 
“Mamma,” called Johnnie, our mischievous ten- 
year-old boy, ‘do come and see what Gloriana has 
done to the table!” and with a sinking heart I de- 
scended the stairs, and entered the dining-room. 
The table was not in its accustomed place. Glori- 
ana,in her zeal, had caused it to take a tack to the 
northeast, while she swept up the floor. 
If I use nautical terms, it is because they seem 
best suited to describe our seaside treasure and her 
ways; indeed, we habitually used them when talking 
to her, just as people sometimes talk broken English 
when speaking to foreigners. 
Apparently, she intended the cloth to represent the 
waves of the sea,—for it was arranged in a series of 
lumps or billows, with a sort of tidal wave or ridge 
down the centre,—such centre as there was, for the 
cloth was put on with a careless ease, as if it did not 
| in the least matter whether it lay straight or crooked. 
A huge chunk of butter, cut with jagged edges 
and of uneven shape, decorated the board, and near 
it stood a large celery-glass full of toothpicks, a 
tumbler filled with spoons, and an old-fashioned 
castor-stand, which Gloriana must have found on} 
the top shelf of the kitchen closet, for it had long | 
been disused. 
| Among the side billows of the cloth nestled at | 
| irregular intervals my largest and best dinner-plates, { 

turned upside down, flanked with the dinner knives | 
and forks, the clean napkins being hoisted in the | 
tumblers like flags of distress, while a small army of | 









































































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


sauce-plates, cups and saucers, individual butter and 
salt dishes were grouped at each person’s place, as if 
Gtloriana thought that we intended to bombard one | 
another with china! 

I must not forget to mention, that the butter-knife, 
perched upon two silver knife-rests, occupied a con- 
spicuous and glorified position near the head of the | 
table. 

There stood Gloriana radiant with triumph, think- 
ing she had been wonderfully clever, and had given 
me a complete surprise,—as, indeed, she had. It 
was too late then to 
undo the mischief, so 
we ate our breakfast 


“among the sad sea- 





waves” of the table-cloth, Gloriana walking the floor 
of the dining-room as if it were the deck of a ship, 
and making violent lunges at us, as she passed the 
various articles of food, in a way that was very 
startling. 

After that meal was over, my new handmaiden 
and I had a long and very serious interview, in which 
I pointed out to her the absolute necessity of having 
the dining-table in the centre of the room, and of 
having the cloth laid on smooth and straight and 
even. 

“If necessary, Gloriana, take an observation of the 
cloth from each of the four corners of the room.” 

“Yes-sum,” replied Gloriana, solemnly, and she 
did take that lesson to heart, perhaps, because it was 
rather fun making “the observations.” 

We also came to an understanding about the 
proper size of plates, knives and forks to be used at 
breakfast, and I showed my pupil how to place them, 
that is, with the plate right side up, the knife lying 
on the right and the fork on the left of it. 

Gloriana hated to part with the flags of distress, 
and I had some difficulty in convincing her that the 
napkins should lie plainly folded beside each plate, 
or be rolled up neatly, when napkin-rings were used. 

“Never under any circumstances put toothpicks on 
the table,” said I, in my most impressive tones, “nor 
that hideous old castor-stand, nor that spoon-tumbler 
either. You may put these little owl pepper-pots at 
opposite corners of the table, and those little fancy 
glass bottles on the sideboard hold oil and vinegar, 
and should be always ready in case they are wanted. 
But don’t put them on the table, unless we are going 
to have salad, or baked beans, or —” 

“Yes-sum,” said Gloriana, again, by way of help- 
ing me out, and filling up a painful pause in our con- 
versation. 

“Now the cups and saucers,”—but here our little 
sea-bird began to grow decidedly restive; she flitted 
hither and thither, and had so much difficulty in 
“putting her mind” on my table-cloth lecture, that I 
bade her go and rake up the fallen leaves with the 
children, which she did with a right good will. 

On looking out of the window presently, I beheld 
her trundling 
the wheelbar. 
row along, as 
fast as if she 











were scudding before a strong gale, in spite of 
the goodly load of withered leaves, and of little 
Jenckeses screaming with delight, which that same 
wheelbarrow bore. 


She made a grand swoop out of the frontgate, | 


and coming up to the dock, that is to say, to the 
mound of dried leaves, deposited her entire cargo 
upon it, leaves, twins and all,—which the children 
found perfectly enchanting, especially as Gloriana 
herself jumped into the heap after them. 


As I watched the struggling mass of feet and | 


arms and whirling leaves, and listened to the terrific 
war-whoops that arose from it, I concluded that Mr. 
Jenckes was quite right in supposing that Gloriana 
would amuse the children in her leisure hours,— 
indeed she amused them so successfully that she did 
little else. 

Even while waiting on table, she found it very 
hard to refrain from talking and laughing with them, 
despite my many charges to her about waiting 
silently and as noiselessly as possible. 

Her views of the duties and the proper gait for a 
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girl in her position were decidedly original. She 
sailed—dear me! how she did sail around that dinner- 
table, and what extraordinary nautical manceuvres 
she did execute, as she conveyed the dishes. 

At first, she considered it her duty to help us all as 
if we had been children; a round arm would sud- 
denly loom above my plate, and deposit there, with- 
out any sort of warning, an immense spoonful of 
mashed potato, or a ladjeful of gravy, as the case 
might be. 

After she had been made to understand that we 
preferred to make our own choice, and to help our- 
selves, she still found it very hard to wait patiently, 
and if any of us failed to respond promptly to Glo- 
riana’s proffer of peas or beans, that individual was 
sure to have his left arm nudged by the irrepressible 
fishermaiden, and perhaps have the question, ‘Want 
any peasen?” poured into his reluctant ear. For 
Gloriana was energetic, and she meant to be victo- 
rious. She pounced upon every dish, as if it were a 
prize, for which she hoped to be paid prize-money, 
and bore it vigorously away upon her salver, touch- 
ing at the various ports on her homeward journey 
for as short a time as possible. 

“Can’t you teach the girl, my dear, to go a little 
more slowly, and to stand quietly at my left hand 
until I have helped myself? She will hold the waiter 
so high, or so low, or so far over my plate, that it is 
very inconvenient!” 

Poor Mr. Jenckes would say these things to me, 
during the temporary absences of Gloriana in the 
kitchen, whence she would return, flushed with her 
exertions, to launch some new dish upon the table. 
I think she must have seen many ships quit their 
ways under disastrous circumstances, so determined 
was she to launch her vessels of earthenware as far 
and as fast as possible. 

She would come up to Mr. Jenckes at full speed, 
and catching hold of his chair to steady herself, she 
would lean over the table, and slide the dishes off 
the waiter, as if she were playing at a game of 
quoits. By the time the pudding was launched, we 

| all felt as if we were in mid-ocean! 
| But Gloriana had her good points, as well as her 
| bad ones. She always wiped off the underside of 
|the dishes before setting them on the table, and 
| scorned to make those black marks on the cloth, 
| which remind one so unpleasantly of stove blacking. 

Her natural tidiness prevented her putting her 
thumb almost into the dish, after the fashion of 
careless waitresses, and she did not often wipe her 
hands on her apron. 

Neither did she stretch any further across the 
table than she could reach, while holding on to the 
nearest chair, and after I pointed out to her that it 
looked very awkward to see any person lean over the 
table or reach across it, instead of going around to 
get what was wanted, she wisely concluded that it 
| gave her more exercise to go around, and in exercise 

she delighted. 

Thus she thonght nothing of leaving me with the 
butter-knife in my hand, while she dashed off to 
wait on some one else, and thought it rather unrea- 
sonable in me,—at my time of life,—not to be willing 
to wait until she returned for it. 

The arrangement of the bread was a great source 
of perplexity to her simple mind, and it was a long 
time before she mastered the science of it. 

“Why Miss Jenckes has got to have her bread 
| fixed a new way at every meal I can’t see,” said 
| Gloriana, to the cook. ‘It seems so ridiculous to put 
it on a wooden plate for breakfast, with a knife as 
big as all outdoors to cut it, and a doily to hold en to 
it. Why, we think it awfully low down to use 
wooden plates. 

“Then for dinner, she won’t let me use any plate 
at all, not even a wooden one, but tells me to put 
what I call a junk of bread beside every one’s 
napkin! Eating off the table-cloth, as if there 
weren’t lots and lots of plates in the cupboard,—real 
queer, it seems to me! 

“But at tea, she lets me fix the bread like a Chris- 
tian, nice thin slices on that pretty flat plate with 
holes for handles. I like to fix the bread for tea.” 

This was the reason, no doubt, why she would 
often cut up a whole loaf and put it on the plate, in 
spite of my numerous cautions about not piling up 
the plates too high. From Gloriana’s confidential 
discourse with the cook, it will be seen 
that she had her own views on some sub- 
jects, and liked to adhere to them, too. 
She could understand neatness and clean- 
liness, and would scour the knives after 
every meal, till they shone like mirrors. 
But mere empty show and cere- 
mony she did not and could not 
approve of. 

“‘Three spoons apiece for these 
folks to eat their supper with! 
Just as if they each had three 
mouths! I think it’s all non- 
sense! One for the tea, and ene 
for apple-sass, and another for 
eurds and whey! Why won’t 
one spoon do, when all the 
things are going into the same 
mouth?” 

Bridget, our good cook, was 
not of a reflective turn of mind; 
she didn’t know the reason for 
the three spoons, she only knew 
| that “the quality use a heap of dishes and spoons 
; and the like, and there is no use talking about it.” 
| So Gloriana reluctantly concluded to humor our 
foolish fondness for many spoons, although she 
secretly thought it very silly to change “the plates 
and all their tackle,” as she called the knives and 
forks, “every time you’re going to have another 
kind of victuals.” 

Her manner of changing the plates and carrying 
them off was very alarming, and I often wondered 
whether she expected to meet an enemy in the entry. 
One would certainly have thought so, from her way 
of carrying the knives, which she gathered in her 
hands, making chevaux-defrise of them as it were, 
and bore off as if she were presenting arms with 
them. 











Her favorite method was to scrape each person’s 
plate scrupulously clean, making as much noise as 
possible in the process, and then make an enormous 
pile of the dishes, with the knife and fork outwork 

| just spoken of, whereas my preferences were in 
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favor of taking away each plate just as it stood, 
“tackle and all,” reserving the unpleasant scraping 
process for the kitchen. 

We bore with Gloriana’s short-comings as pa- 
tiently as we could, but at last there came a day 
when we could bear no longer. 

Mr. Jenckes had invited an old college friend to 
come home and dine with him, with many misgiv- 
ings as to how our queer little handmaiden would 
behave “before company.” 

It happened most unfortunately, that one of the 
children cut his finger just before dinner, so that I 
was obliged to leave Gloriana to her own devices, at 
the last moment. 

With that singular ingenuity for doing the wrong 
thing which seemed never to fail her, she summoned 
us to the table by ringing an enormous bell, which 
Mr. Jenckes had bought to summon the children 
with, when they were out in the hay-field in summer, 
but which Gloriana thought was reserved for the 
behoof of guests, as it had such aloud and solemn 
tone. 

“For mercy’s sake don’t ring that bell, Gloriana,” 
said Master Johnnie. ‘Mamma never has any bell 
rung when there’s company; all you’ve got to do is 
to go into the parlor and wink at ma when you catch 
her eye.” 

“TI shan’t wink at your mar, you naughty boy,” 
replied Gloriana, ‘‘and I shall ring this ere beautiful 
big silver bell,—see what a grand sound it has;” and 
so she ring it long and loud, till Mr. Jenckes turned 
pale with horror. 

On entering the dining-room, we found that Glo- 
riana had further improved matters, by putting the 
meat, vegetables and soup all on the table at the 
same time, the soup tureen being headed toward Mr. 
Jenckes, asif it were just ready to sail over the 
table to him. The banished sauce-plates had re- 
turned in full force. The covers were removed from 
all the vegetable dishes. A tablespoon stood up 
like a mast in the middle of the mashed potatoes. 

Even these horrors we could have endured, until 
the final catastrophe brought matters to a climax. 

Mr. Dole was a slender little man, and had a 
reprehensible habit of sitting sidewise on his chair, 
and on the very edge of it. At least he did so on 
that unlucky day, perhaps because he was so startled 
by Gloriana’s curious gymnastics, that he scarcely 
dared to sit down. 

How it all- happened, I never could quite make 
out, but I always thought that Mr. Dole must have 
started up in his chair, just as Gloriana clutched the 
back of it, in order to execute her favorite manceuvre 
of dish-launching. He was rather a nervous person, 
and Gloriana startled him so that he jumped, and, of 
course, the chair tipped and threw Gloriana forward 
on the table, and Mr. Dole himself on the floor. 

Crash! went the glass doors of the china closet, 
which was just behind Mr. Dole’s chair, and, conse- 
quently, within reach of Gloriana’s heels! 

Splash! went the dish of tomato, which was 
launched in good earnest this time, a sea of red 
fluid running over the table in every direction. 

Dash! went Mr. Dole on the polished parquette 
floor! 

When tranquillity was finally restored, Gloriana 
was nowhere to be seen. She had left us, and for- 
ever! 

Whether she suddenly felt that the country was 
lonely or not, I cannot tell, but we were enabled to 
bear her loss with great fortitude. 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 





For an ache, pain or cramp, internal or external,use 
“Brown's Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[Adv, 
—_—_———@———____ 

“I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 
unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
stopped the itching in less than a minute. I think it is 
a big thing.” JOSEPH E. FOSTER, So. Lyndeboro, N. H. 
For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & CO., 27 Cen- 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 








$ A DAY at home selling the Nickel Tidy Hol- 
der. Sells at sight. Sample mailed for 16 cents in 
2-cent stamps. W. Hasselbach, Box A51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS 
AND CAMES, 


A Book that is needed in every house, contains 356 large 
pages, over 8,000 illustrations, beautiful lithograph 
covers and insets. It is the largest, most complete, and 
prettiest book ever published, with prices complete on 
all out and indoor games, novelties, &c. To introduce it 
we will send it to any address for the next six months 
for one-fourth its value, by mail, postage paid, 25 cts. 
__PECK & SNYDER, 468 N x. 
HAVE A REAL 


, 468 Nassau Street, 
BICYCLE! 


The Victor Junior is the 
best built, best finished and in 
every way the finest boy’s 
bicycle made. The prices are 
not high either. 











Send for catalogue and 
learn all about it. 


Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 
—- Boston, Mass. 
WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
» LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 


In either kid, goat, or 
glove top kid foxed. 
FRENCH TANNED KID, $3.25. 
GENUINE FRENCH KID, $5.50. 
Sizes 244 to8,C, D & E wide. 

On receipt of price 

we send — a 
stage paid. 

Pend ° for 

price-list. 

Mention Com- 

panion. 

















LADIES, READ THIS. CASTILIAN CREAM 


will rfectly remove grente aint, gloss and 
yy z lothing. Porc me 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle, 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
ressure,and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
—— or 63 cents for 7-spring, and 
we will send, post-paid, by mail. 

Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU UNDERSTAND 


that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 
as if you were in our School in Brooklyn ? 
Prospectus of our new work, ‘“‘Systematic Short- 
hand,’ by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 
United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
If you want a copy of the New Edition of 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


By MarGAaReT SIDNEY, 


Send 25 cents, before the edition is ex- 
hausted. 













grace. y ~ c a = — ae s 2 OF Be 

stained clothing, carpets, etc., making them loo 

like new, and ay, all stains, and freshening up | Skin & Scalp 

wood-work in houses, it is the only preparation offered 

that will perfectly do it and is indispensable in the ESTORED 

homes. It contains no benzine or inflammable sub- x 0, 

stance. Try one bottle and you will never be without it. ry by the “a2 

és a ont ou — L iy) - AY ~— bottle at UTI cu 
ealers. Ask your dealer to get it. For sale every- 

where. Ask your dealer for it. Mention Companion. . R 

F. C. LORD & CO., Manuf’ers, Boston, Mass. 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 

comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 

their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 

pees the skin, and in curing torturing, disfigar- 

ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
| and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 


RESOLVENT, $1. 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢ ; 


Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 


Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





t= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin ag 
[cas #3 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 








Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 












Comments from letters received daily. 


cheap for 

“Please send me five more copies of the ‘Little Pep- 
pers’ for friends.” 

“T am getting myself into business, but all my friends 
who see it want a copy. Please find enclosed a check 
for twelve more.” 

“We have long cherished the cloth volume as a house- 
hold treasure, and now I must have the paper one for 
common use.” 

“It is just what I want for my Sunday-school class. I 
enclose order for ten more.” 










HOW BEWIT 
There is always one way the most plain- 
featured girl can 


Compe! Admiration 


and that is by cultivating a complexion which 
shall be as pure as alabaster, and as roseate 
as the most 


DELICATELY TINTED SEA SHELL. 


Such results follow the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


A positively reliable remedy for the re- 
moval of tan, freckles, sallow skin, and every 
species of disfigurement which mars the 
“HUMAN FACE DIVINE.” 
For sale by druggists everywhere. Beware of imitations. 
Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. N. 


CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. - 





“T am so glad to be able to get this delightful story in | 
m.” 





WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS, 


Patented, Sept. 23, Ss. 


Adapted for the delivery of 
milk in all cities and towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION a commission of 10 
per cent. of the amount of 
any order they can obtain 
from milk dealers for my 
Jars. This agreement 
must be attached to the 
order with name of party 
claiming the commission. 
You can obtain an order 


SEND FOR 
Price Lists 


and 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS. 


] you an order. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 





ER HILL $<3.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 




























profit. We are the leading = . g§ 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, E| @ $§ 
Oss 
| GET THE BEST] |/ | :3°? 
and GUARANTEE EVERY | | _|26&: 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we =| =e ge 
replace them with another pair P| S w 
or REFUND THE MONEY. = z= 3 3 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 5< = = 
materials, style, workmanship, & > a $ 
andfinish. We havelargecapi- 3 8 8 
tal,and many years’experience. > & 
With our facilities we guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK. 
Send six cents with your 





addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique - 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


$2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4. 


Worth $3.50, $4, $4.90, $5 and $6. 


too Spring Overcoats, “two shades” 
Covert Cloth, in medium weight, ele- 
gantly made and trimmed, a regular 
$15 Overcoat, at 


ONLY $i0O. 


ELUNDREDS OF 


WORSTED SUITS, 


Cut Sacks, S. B. Cutaway, 3 and 4 But- 
ton Frocks and D. B. Frocks in the 
lot, at only 


$15 A SUIT. 
Regular prices $20 and $22. 
Bargains in $10 Suits. 


Boys’ and Children's Medium Weight 


SPRING SUITS & OVERCOATS, 


$2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5. 
1000 pairs Short Pants, 


50 cents, 62 cents, 75 cents. 


We offer the finest line of 25-cent Neckwear 
in Tecks and Four-in-Hands that’s been seen 
this season. 

We offer another special drive in Men's, 
Boys’ and Children’s Cloth Hats and Caps 
at 25 cents. Worth 50 cents. 


Particular attention paid to Mail Orders. 


Sample garments sent to any address, 
Cc. O. D., with privilege of examination, to be 
returned at our expense if not satisfactory, 
but we cannot send samples of cloths. 


Commonwealth Clothing House, 


Cor. Washington and Kneeland Sts., Boston. 











YOUNG MEN Best Telegraph Sc 


existence. Cost of learni 
Address, VALENTINE 


00 
Particulars free. 











Wanted to learn Feleqrenhy. 
n 


ng low. 
BROS., Janesville, Wis. 





What You Need 


HEN you feel ‘all run down” is 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. For re- 
storing strength after sickness, or toning 
up the system at any time, this is the 
medicine of all others. Don’t waste 
time and money on worthless com- 
pounds, whatever their pretensions; 
but remember that Ayer’s has been the 
standard Sarsaparilla for nearly half a 
century and has no equal. 

“Sometime ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, which I did with the best 
results. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.”’— 
Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

“T was all run dewn before I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and now I 
am gaining in strength ores? day.”— 
Mrs. Alice West, Jefferson, W. Va. 

“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for 
several years. When I feel weary and 
worn out, it always helps me.”—A. 
Grommet, Kingsville, Johnson Co., Mo. 

“T was long troubled with nervous 
debility and severe headaches. By the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla I have been 
restored to health.””— Anthony Louis, 
55 Tremont st., Charlestown, Mass. 

“As a safe and reliable spring and 
family medicine, I think 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla invaluable.”—Wm. R. Ferree, 
1 Chatham st., Boston, Mass. 





CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE CO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 





Made by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 





Spring and Fall 


Are always trying seasons to most con- 
stitutions, and unless the blood is puri- 
fied and enriehed, one becomes exposed 
to a variety of mala- 
dies. To make good 
blood, nothing is so 
effectual as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the 
most celebrated 
tonic alterative in 
existence. Try it. 
“T have found 
great relief from 
= general debility in 
ae . the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It tones and invigorates 
the system, regulates the action of the 
digestive and assimilative organs, and 
vitalizes the blood.”— H. D. Johnson, 
Jr., 383 Atlantic ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has a well-de- 
served reputation in this locality for 
restoring to healthy, vigorous action the 
vital organs when they have become 
weakened or exhausted. I have used it 
in my family for this purpose, especiaily 
after the system has become depleted 
from malarial attacks. I have advised 
its use among my neighbors in similar 
cases, and it has always proved invalua- 
ble.”—C. C. Hamilton, Emberson, Tex. 
“As a blood-purifier and general 
builder-up of the system, I have never 
found anything to equal Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It gives perfect satisfaction.”—Eugene 
I. Hill, M. D., 381 Sixth ave., N. Y 












Price $1 ; six bottles $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Take 
Hoots 
Sarsapacila 
\WO 


Poses 
Maze How 


The Chief Reason for the great success of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the fact that 
Merit Wins. It is the best bleod purifier and 
actually accomplishes all that is elaimed for it. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








RINTING RESSES. 

Book of Type, 5e. CARCULAR FREE. 

Amageur Printers’ SEPH WATSON, 
Guide k, 15¢. 19 Murray &t., N.¥. 








{2 Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 3 








QUEER FACTS ABOUT PLANTS. 


With us, as well as with the Japanese, the chrys- 
anthemum is valued simply as a beautiful flower. It 
is cultivated more and more, and multiplied in a 
thousand varieties; but no one thinks of putting it 
to a practical use. In the Austrian province of Dal- 
matia, however, and especially in the islands of the 
Adriatic belonging to that province, it is largely cul- 
tivated for the manufacture of the substance known 
as “Dalmatian Insect Powder.” On the island of 
Lesina once covered with great forests, but now bare 
of trees, there are large fields covered with a thick 
growth of chrysanthemums, all of which are used 
for this purpose. 


No other crop raised in that region is so profitable. 
The product of a single acre of ground, including 
chrysanthemums and insect powder, is worth from 
five hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars. So 
promising is the industry that the Austrian Govern- 
ment distributes plants very cheaply among the 
inhabitants every year in order to develop it. 

It is well known that many European plants, 
common enough, but by no means troublesome at 
home, when transplanted to distant parts of the 
world grow and spread to such an extent as almost 
to exterminate the native vegetation, becoming a 
dreadful nuisance. 

For example, this has been the case with the 
European water-cress in New Zealand, where it has 
suffered a change “into something rich and strange.” 
Instead of a delicate little plant lining the edges of 
brooks, it has developed into a coarse and most 
troublesome mat of vegetation, choking the streams, 
and in some places turning their course and causing 
much damage. 

{n Chili the most mischievous introduced plants 
are our very useful oats and white clover. A botanist 
writing from the interior of Chili to a German hor- 
ticultural paper says : 

“On the way from Traiguen to Angol, one sees 
great fields several acres in extent, thickly covered 
with oats, among which no other plant appears. This 
crop has not been sown by men, but is a spontaneous 

rowth of bearded oats from Southern Europe called 

iatina by the Chilians. 

“The common white clover is also spreading more 
and more widely in Chili, and suppressing native 
plants as it goes. As European man drives out the 
native American man, so European plants drive out 
those indigenous to the soil.” 

In Eastern Roumelia, formerly a part of Turkey, 
but now joined to the new principality of Bulgaria, 
a very attractive business is carried on,—the cultiva- 
tion of roses to be manufactured into the perfume 
known as attar of roses. The valleys lying around 
the famous Shipka Pass, through which the Russian 
troops marched into Turkey in 1877, are covered with 
fields of cultivated roses. 

The name Shipka itself means wild rose. It has 
long been supposed that a peculiar variety of white 
rose grew here, and yielded the delicious perfume. 
But specimens sent to French gardeners for identifi- 
cation prove to be simply the familiar white rose of 
European and American gardens. 

The making of perfumes from roses has, moreover, 
long since ceased to be a monopoly of the far East. 
It is carried on to a considerable extent in this 
country, and notably in Florida and Georgia. 

During the past year, for the first time in any 
Western country, a beginning has been made in 
England in the cultivation of the Chinese “‘soap- 
tree.’ This tree is very useful to the Chinese; the 
soft substance inside the pod, according to the natu- 
ralists, is used for washing the face by Chinese 
women. They do not tell us what the Chinese men 
make use of for this purpose; perhaps they use 
nothing at all. 

The seeds of the tree are strung together, and 
made into a sort of “chain-armor undershirt” for 
bape | next the skin in summer by the coolies. To 
asample of pods at the Kew Museum near London 
the following recipe for making the soap is affixed: 

“They are beaten with a mallet and used as soap. 
Sold at about sixteen to twenty a penny.” 

The little soap-trees in the Kew gardens are now 
about a foot tall, and prospering finely. A tree of 
the same family, but unlike it in many respects, is 
the Kentucky coffee-tree, a native of this country, 
and represented by several thrifty specimens in the 
Boston Public Garden. 








The value of the STANDARD THERMOMETER in 
maintaining HEALTH cannot be over-estimated. [Adv, 





90 Fine Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures only 10c. 
Geo. Falkenstein, 1920 No. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 


TTEND W. F. A. Woodcock’s Watch Maker's 
School, Winona, Minn. Write for particulars. 


STAMP Agents wanted to sell approval sheets on 
com.25 per ct. Green &Co.,Medford,Mass. 

Our th illustrated circular on Dress 

REE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 

tem. Address Rood Magic Scale Co. ,Quiney, Ill, 
PATENT LA FOR INVENTORS and 
BUSINESS MEN 


$2 b; mail. L. M. THURLOW, Box 23, Peoria, Illinois. 























SHORT-HAND ive'SutorShnnd ‘Lessons. "No stamps 
a. 


taken. The Haven College, 1322 Chestnut St., Phila.,f 
to $8 a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 
Lines not_under horses Vy 








eet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 


4 ‘WANTED for NEW 
100 BOOK-AGENTS PIOTORIAL BOOK 
to $100, PER MONTH. A 
‘ser SALARY u.o-tHompson pus.co.,sT..ovis,mo. 
DYSPEPSIA, 


INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION and SICK 
HEADACHE. Cause and Treatment. Send for 
pamphlet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, oO. 


Badge and Medal Cata., 72 illus- 

trations, 5c, State number desired, 

price intended, name of school, &c., 

and receive special designs. We 

Ry cash for old gold and silver. 

e + Hart, Box 185, Rochester, N.Y. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. do°eciss Porors 
« 40 cents per oz. 

Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
per oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston. Mass. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. _ 

























Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00 
ss @ Eac.e Stamp Works, New Haven, Cong 


BABY CARRIACES 
io. ies ‘and Invalid W 
tory Prices, 


irs. Send stamp fo 
LUBURG Sie Sof ak Se derive) 
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COMPANION. 





“or the cause and cure for defective vision.” We send 
readers of this paper our new pamphlet, for 2 stamps. It 
tells you all about your eyes, and how to treat them. 
| Address, Electro-MagneticCo., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


CORSETS 


Soft aT d absol onde een tee 
. pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. eo 
best bver made, Ask your dealer for them. 


MUSIC To reduce our stock of Music, we will 
| send by mail 68 pieces, including 


songs, marches, waltzes, quadrilles 
SALE. 


(with calls), ete., by Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Moz etc., for 15 cts. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 100 songs, words 
and music, 5 cts., 500 pieces Violin Music, 50 cts. 
L. L. HATH WAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 

















New “ACME” 
dover tie BICYCLES 


sin #2 08 839 9 [ttle Hts £3 887 88 
ee (8% M : Be pee is 
REELY’S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18e.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 


Send 12 cts. for postage and packing. Best invention for 
aes out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. For 6cts. 
additional, if mention is made of this paper, we will 
send full line of samples of custom cloth ng, 48-inch 
BPG and full directions. Y STATE PANTS 
COMPANY, 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 


REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Corks lifted out whole. 

me, Ss Only play to do it. 

4 7 Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, lic.] 
715 Washington St., Boston. 

wanted for the Lg ey oe Centen- 


AGENTS nial Souvenir Chart, Size 22 x 28, on ex- 
cellent paper. Likenesses of Washington and Harrison. 
1789 and 1889. The American Eagle and American Fl in 
Colors, Columns bearing names of States, Rosenfeld’s 
Great National Song (words and music for piano), “The 
Flag that’s Waved a Hundred years,” and words of four 
other National Songs. Sample 10c., $2.50 per 100, $20 per 
1,000. Addr’s, Hitchcock’s Pub. House, 385 Strth Ave., N. Y. 


The Chewing Gum of newest 
flavor. Pure and delicious. If 
your confectioner, druggist or 
grocer hasn’t ‘The Nadjy” 
—_ can get five samples as 
arge as this advertisement by 
sending your address and 


——— three two-cent stamps to 
H. D. SMITH & CO., CINCINNATI, 


reely’s Adjustable Pants! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 3g minute. 

Made in }¢ the usual time. 

Put on in 4¢ the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
is’ Washi 

715 Washington St., Boston. 
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other day ? 





Banking, Corre- 
spondence,Com’! 
Som ’1 





at once, everywhere, an Agent, 

man or woman, Profitable bus- 

iness. Liberal Pay. All time 

not necessary. Special inducement to TEACHERS 

and STUDENTS for Summer. Give references. 

R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS. 


> 


r PATENTED FEB. 19, 1889. 
The Vacuum Tipped Arrow 


with Gun or Pistol and Target for 
A BIRTHDAY CIFT. 

Pleases everybody. For sale by all dealers, 

a for75cents. ELASTIC TIP COMPANY, 









THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


BOOKKEEPING 37200"; 
keepsie, N. ¥. Nocharge for situations furni 
dress for Catalogue, C. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
and Business 
Life. Large sales. For prices ask 
an, rite Dank 
&Turner, Hill Standard Book Co., 103 State St., 
Chicago, who wish to employ a few more good salesmen. 
catalogue containing 
60 sketches of large COL- 
by the best artists, which sell at from 10 to 30 cents each. 
Send stamp for postage to Wm. Whitlock,37 W.22d St.,N.Y. 
ge 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


Arithmetic, Penmanship, &c. Young Men and Wo- 
ly educated at Eastman College, Pough- 
shed. Ad- 
~ | LL’ MANUAL, form Sioox! 
Standard in Social 
y Book Agent, or write Danks 
BEAUTIFULLY illustra- 
ted 
: RPE FE ORED PICTURES re- 
produced from originals 
wwADIE to 
GET PREMIUM 27. 
For full particulars address 






GOMPANY 


P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y¥ 


LEARN TO WRITE. 





A good handwriting is a fortune. 
acquired by obtaining 


A Series of Lessons in Plain Writing, 
the latest, best and most complete SELF INSTRUCTOR in 
PENMANSHIP, Elegantly engraved ; explicit instructions, 
Price, One Dollar. Circ. free. Agents Wanted, 
PUTMAN & KINSLEY, Penmen, Shenandoah, Iowa, 


““IN THE SPRING TIME,” 
“IN THE SUMMER TIME,” 
OR HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. 
THIS VALUABLE PAPER SENT UPON 
RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, W. C. BROWNING, M. D., 
1235 ARCH STREET, PHILA., PA. 
ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


gp EF Thi 
Fe GGLESTON’. Bii’s Boas Sth 


It can be easily 














ASTIC 

\ S$ has a Pad different 

( a 4 from all others, is cup shape, 
llTRuss. 5 





with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, lil. 


THE “BOY’S COMPANION” TRICYCLE, 


suitable for Boys 3 to 12 years of age. They 
will last for years, as the saddle has an 
adjustment of 5 inches, only two bolts 
to be loosened to adjust it to rider. 
Write for illustrated circu- 
lar and special prices, and 
state inside measure of leg. 
WE Y THE FREIGHT to 
introduce these goods. Agents 















‘anted. dress, Boy’s 
Somganicn Tricycle Co. 
P.O x 207, Canton, Ohio. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 
The Peerless Freezers are the best made, 
PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


WORE TO PERFECTION. 


Examine them at the Hardware Stores, 


Mrs. WiLson.—Perhaps you will think it a funny question 
to ask, but where did you send for the Ice-Cream you had the 
It was so nice, we would like to get some. 

Mrs. Jones.—Send for it! 
I made it in my Peerless Freezer. 


_= Ice-Cream, and Fruit-Creams, too, which I could not do in 
== my old freezer. 


THE GOOCH FREEZER COMPANY, Cincinati, Ohio, 


Why, I didn’t send for it at all. 
I always make my own 





a to rural life. 
t is publi 


Rural and Household Magazine. 
1889, we will send FREE, and POST-PAID, 


authorities, printed from new 





Statistics, ete. It contains 





| special offer. 
| office, money or express order or by registered letter. 


No other journal of its class is more widel 
shed monthly, each number consisting of not less than 
numbers make a large volume of 576 pages and over 1,000 Origina 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST alone is worth its subscription 
but we want, if possible, to add 10,000 new subscribers to our list before July Ist, et as an inducement make this 
oney refunded in every case if you are not fully satisfied. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


Recognized throughout the world as the Standard Rural Magasine, and the guthesty on all matters 
y 


nown or more frequently quoted from, 
pages, with colored cover, and a year's 
1 Illustrations. It is a complete 


The subscription price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is $1.50 pe b 
we will send it for the balance of SEY 1889 (8 months) and to each subscriber received Soothes te iste 


THE FAMILY CYCLOPEDIA FREE. 


This is a new and valuable book for popular use, compiled by competent editors, after consultation of the best 
large, clear type, and handsomely bound i 

conceivable subject, and its reliabi ity has been assured by the most careful preparation. 

in answering the ten thousand questions that constantly arise in regard to dates, places, persons, 8. 


incloth. It contains information on every 
It is of the greatest use 


tees and Sole Manufrs., Boston, M 


_ BEFORE PURCHASING 
WRITE TO 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


7 ROAD CARTS: ndLIGHT WAGONS 


We manufacture four of the best Carts on 
the market with all latest im- 


rane 
RY ALS 


SS 












Y D> provements. Also a large line of 
VY \stick seat, road and delivery 
wagons. Write for circulars 

yy, wholesale prices. 

Yj WINANS, PRATT & CO., 
ae 67 Pitcuer >:. Kal Mich. 


Fics BROWN'S 


FOR GOOD AT 


"GINGER 
AND 
COLICS. SEASONS. 


ALL 
Imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 
THIS BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FIRE-PROOF TEAPOT GIVEN FREE 
To each person sending us $2.00 
for 3 pounds of our Choicest New 
Crop Teas. Price, 80 cents per 
pound, 70 cents wholesale, 
One pound sample sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of 80 cents, 
Get_a club of 10 Orders. 
A Teapot and 3 pounds of 
the same Tea will be sent 
to you as a premium. 
Send for price-list of Teas and 
y premiums. Mention Companion. 
Value, $1.00 each. THE FORMOSA, 
Importers of fine Teas and Japanese Ware, 
86 State St., Chicago, Ill. Agents Wanted. 


ag VaR KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, Aching_ Sides, 
Back and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp and Muscu- 
lar Pains, relieved in one minute by the 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and only instantaneous pain-killing, strength- 
ening plaster. 25 cts.; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON. 






































*O144S STULL 





’ 


700 PAGES and 20,000 ARTICLES with over 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The various arts, trades, and sciences of 
necessity make use of technical terms, and 
these are so little used outside of those special 
branches that ordinary dictionaries omit a 
large share of them. Among the technical terms 
explained will be found those belonging to 


Agriculture, Medicine, Natural History, 


Architecture, Geology, Engineering, 
Mechanics, Botany, Astronomy, 
Geography, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Horticulture, Mythology, 


and numerous other arts and sciences. 


Among other topics upon which it is very 
full are, Biogra: (including eminent liv- 
ing persons), istory, terature, and 
others, in —y all the various departments of 
human knowledge. 

Iver 1,000 Engravings. On account of 
the size of the pages the engravings are neces- 
sarily small, but they are wonderfully clear, 
and selected with the view to illustrate the 
subject rather than to make a show. 

Every one who reads should, when he meets 
with a word that is new to him, or one the 
meaning of which he does not understand, at 
once look up the word in a dictionary or else- 
where. But the definitions in the dictionary in 
Many cases are found to be meagre, and the 
meaning must be sought in some more compre- 
hensive work of reference. Comparativel 
few can afford to possess one of the stand: 
cyclopedias, in many volumes. 

Cc quently the publishers of THE AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST have been on the look- 
out for some volume supplementing the 
dictionary, some multum in parvo which they 
might present to their readers. They now have 
it in this new Cyclopedia which is brought 
down to date. 

This cyclopdia is bound in cloth and gold, 
and if purchased in the regular way would cost 
ONE DOLLAR a copy. 





rice without any premium, 


Remit by postal note, post- 


Address, mentioning THE YOuTH’s COMPANION, 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


nickel case. Stamps Linen, Paper, anything 


In hand 
piss ssa ais Ayre 


Se ‘ame,Town & Stateon,25c. Clubof7,$1.35 

Pint writing orstamp Ink Free withclub orders 

The Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 
Estab. 1876. Best references. & factory, 11 &13 Center Ste 








© FoR, 

BEAUTY or POLISH- > 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 
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